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Landscaping  with  Natives 

Ericaceous  Hoosiers  by  Barbara  Wilde 


Say  what?!  Well,  it’s  shorter  than 
“members  of  the  Ericaceae  native  to 
Indiana.”  Ericaceous  plants  are 
members  of  the  heath  and  heather 
family,  perhaps  best  known  by  their 
member  tribe  of  rhododendrons. 

But  rhododendrons  and  aza¬ 
leas  aren’t  the  only 
garden-worthy  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this 
noble  family.  In  fact, 
if  there  is  a  homely 
member  of  the 
Ericaceae,  I’ve 
never  encountered 
one. 

For  years,  I  was 
under  the  impression 
that  Indiana  could  claim 
the  refined  roseshell 
azalea  ( Rhododendron 
prinophyllum )  as  one  of 
its  own.  Unfortunately,  I 
searched  the  stem 
pages  of  Deam  in 
vain  for  mention  of 
this  beauty.  The  closest  we  can 
come  is  pinxterbloom  (R.  pericly- 
menoides  syn.  R.  nudiflorum), 
which  Deam  banishes  to  the 
excluded-or  mistakenly 
reported-species.  Which  of  course 
is  not  to  say  that  either  of  these 
lovely  plants  wouldn’t  make  an 
excellent  and  hardy  subject  for  an 
Indiana  azalea  dell. 


Mountain  laurel 

The  most  flamboyant  ericaceous 
shrub  actually  native  here  is  moun¬ 
tain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia),  which 
has  been  reported  from  a  handful  of 
the  extreme  southern  counties  along 
the  Ohio  River.  As  a  garden 
plant,  mountain  laurel  is 
exceptionally  beau¬ 
tiful  when  properly 
sited  and  grown.  A 
bona  fide  broadleaf 
evergreen,  its  lustrous 
foliage  appears  almost 
whorled  around  the 
stems.  A  massing 
of  mountain  laurel  is  a 
superb  addition  to  the  land¬ 
scape  in  winter,  when  the  deep, 
rich  green  of  its  leaves  is  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  rime  of  frost  or  snow. 

Unlike  rhododendrons  and  aza¬ 
leas,  whose  fat  flower 
buds  make  it  easy  to 
imagine  their  spring  blos¬ 
soms,  mountain  laurel  is  more 
modest,  hiding  its  buds  somewhere. 
I  have  searched  the  botanical  litera¬ 
ture  in  vain  in  an  attempt  to  accu¬ 
rately  inform  you  of  the  winter 
whereabouts  of  mountain  laurel’s 
flowerbuds.  They  are  definitely 
formed  the  previous  year,  in  August 
and  September,  but  they  don’t 
become  visible  until  late  spring  in 


Mountain  Laurel 
(Kolmia  latifolia) 


Indiana.  Where  and  in  what  state 
they  exist  while  invisible  is  a  matter 
neatly  skirted  by  all  authors.  Why 
am  I  making  such  a  big  to-do  about 
this?  Because  I’ve  always  thought 
it  a  laudable  trait  of  kalmia  that  it 
prudently  hides  its  flowerbuds  until 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  So,  unlike 
those  of  the  foolhardy  rhododen¬ 
drons  and  azaleas,  kalmia’s  flowers 
are  never  blasted  by  frost. 
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If  you’ve  never  seen  mountain 
laurel  in  bloom,  you’re  in  for  a 
treat.  The  mysterious  clusters  of 
buds  emerge  first  almost  pinhead¬ 
sized,  and  expand  as  if  they  are 
being  inflated.  They  resemble  little 
accordion-pleated  balloons,  and  are 
often  an  intense  red  or  vibrant  pink. 
Finally  they  pop  open  into  glorious 
starry  flowers  as  large  as  an  inch 
across.  These  may  be  white,  pale  to 
bright  pink,  many  shades  of  red,  or 
even  banded  red  and  white,  giving 
them  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
of  bicolor  sweet  william  blossoms. 
The  flowers  have  no  discemable 
fragrance. 

Grow  mountain  laurel  as  you  would 
an  evergreen  rhododendron.  Give  it 
protection  from  winter  sun  and 
wind,  and  a  well-drained,  humusy 


soil  enriched  with  lots  of 
leaf  mold  or  compost  and 
acidified  with  sulfur.  Be 
aware  that  neutral  or 
alkaline  soils  such  as 
those  prevailing  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state 
will  need  to  be  acidified 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  If 
you  plant  your  mountain 
laurel  close  to  a  house 
foundation,  be  even  more 
alert  for  signs  of  iron 
chlorosis,  which  appears  as 
yellowing  of  the  leaves 
between  the  veins,  in 
this  perpetually  alka¬ 
line  soil  zone. 

During  the  summer  and  fall,  moun¬ 
tain  laurel  needs  to  be  kept  evenly 
moist.  And  make  sure  to  water  it 


thoroughly  in  early  winter 
before  the  ground  freezes. 
Broadleaf  evergreens  continue 
to  transpire  water  through 
their  foliage  throughout  winter, 
and  cannot  take  up  water 
through  their  roots  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.  So  good 
hydration  going  into  the  cold 
season  is  essential.  Soggy, 
poorly  drained  soil, 
however,  sounds  the 
death  knell  for  this 
plant.  Under  these 
conditions,  if  the 
roots  don’t  rot 
first,  the  plant  will 
surely  succumb  to 
phytophthora,  a 
fungal  disease  which  causes  wilting 
and  death. 


Bearberry 
(Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi) 
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President's  Message 

Looking  to  the  Future 


by  Carolyn  Q.  Bryson 


It  is  exciting  to  be  at  the  start  of  a 
new  century;  it  encourages  a  longer 
view  in  which  the  possibilities 
appear  to  be  without  limits. 

INPAWS  has  a  Board  of  dedicated 
and  energetic  persons  who  are 
leaders,  as  well  as  team  players;  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them  during  the  next  two  years.  I 
am  also  very  encouraged  by  the 
offers  of  members  to  volunteer  for  a 
variety  of  activities  and  I  trust  that 
our  committee  chairmen  will  soon 
contact  each  of  you.  Although  our 
numbers  have  grown  over  the  years, 
we  need  the  participation  of  each 
INPAWS  member  in  order  to 
achieve  our  goals.  Your  ideas  and 
suggestions  will  be  welcomed 

The  development  of  an  INPAWS 
ListServ  is  one  of  my  priorities  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  a 
sponsor  in  the  near  future.  Please 
contact  me  if  you  know  of  an  orga¬ 
nization  that  might  be  a  sponsor.  A 
ListServ  would  allow  members  with 
email  capabilities  to  communicate 
with  other  members  quickly  and 
conveniently.  The  ListServ  could  be 
used  to  announce  meetings,  to  seek 
participants  for  activities  such  as 
plant  rescues  or  invasive  eradication 
workdays,  and  to  serve  as  a  forum 
for  discussion  of  ideas.  In  addition, 
the  ListServ  could  be  used  to  share 
information  about  plants  that  are 
blooming,  books  that  are  helpful, 
land  that  might  be  developed,  or  the 
cultural  requirements  of  native 
plants. 

Local  INPAWS  chapters  will  make 
it  possible  for  every  member  to 
become  involved  in  local  and 


regional  projects.  Last  year  saw  the 
birth  of  the  West  Central  Chapter, 
spearheaded  by  Chris  Brewster.  A 
North  West  Chapter,  led  by  Jan 
Hunter,  is  being  organized. 

Members  who  live  in  the  northeast, 
east,  west,  and  south  areas  of  the 
state  should  consider  starting  chap¬ 
ters  in  those  areas  as  well.  The  role 
of  the  state  INPAWS  organization 
will  be  to  assist  local  chapters  in 
setting  up  their  organizations,  to 
coordinate  activities  between 
groups,  and  to  serve  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  resource. 

What  local  projects  might  there  be? 
One  might  be  working  with  devel¬ 
opers  to  save  the  native  plants 
before  construction  begins,  edu¬ 
cating  the  developers  about  native 
plants  and  encouraging  them  to  use 
them  in  their  landscapes.  Another 
local  project  might  be  to  “adopt” 
a  public  park  in  the  area,  meeting 
with  the  park  director  to  develop 
programs  to  identify  and  eradicate 
non-native  invasive  plants  and  to 
plant  native  plants,  either 
throughout  the  park  or  in  demon¬ 
stration  gardens.  A  chapter  could 
adopt  a  highway  and  beautify  it 
with  native  plants.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
great  to  have  demonstration  gardens 
at  each  of  the  major  points  of  entry 
into  Indiana?  Many  schools  are 
becoming  interested  in  establishing 
native  plantings;  local  groups  could 
“adopt”  schools  and  assist  them 
with  their  educational  projects. 

Ellen  Jacquart  is  coordinating  the 
distribution  of  the  two  brochures 
that  were  recently  published.  We 
hope  that  they  will  be  disseminated 


throughout  the  state  and  will  be 
used  by  many  different  groups  to 
educate  their  members  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  native  plants  in 
the  landscape.  Invasive  Plants  in 
Indiana  has  very  clear  color  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  ten  most  noxious 
invasive  plants  in  Indiana,  so  that 
even  persons  with  limited  horticul¬ 
tural  knowledge  will  be  able  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them  and  understand  why 
they  should  be  eradicated. 
Landscaping  with  Plants  Native  to 
Indiana  lists  native  perennials, 
grasses,  ground  covers,  ferns,  vines, 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  sources 
through  which  the  plants  can  be 
obtained. 

What  is  my  long-term  wish  for 
INPAWS?  It  would  be  wonderful  to 
have  a  place  of  our  own  for  small 
seminars  and  large  conferences,  for 
permanent  demonstration  gardens  of 
various  types  (prairie,  woodland, 
wetland,  pond,  home  landscape), 
and  for  developing  optimal  cultiva¬ 
tion  techniques  to  improve  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  seeds  and  success  of 
growing  our  native  plants.  Thirty  to 
forty  very  special  acres  would  be 
required  to  provide  room  for  the 
building  and  parking,  as  well  as  for 
the  plantings.  While  INPAWS 
cannot  afford  such  a  project  now,  it 
might  be  possible  in  the  future  if  it 
is  a  vision  shared  by  other  INPAWS 
members. 
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Botany  101  -  fourth  in  a  series 

Inflorescence  types 


by  Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan 


We  spent  last  year  looking  at  flower 
morphology,  fertilization  and  seed 
anatomy.  This  column  will  look  at 
the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the 
flowering  stem,  or  the 
inflorescence. 

Flowers  in  the  sunflower  or  daisy 
family  have  a  composite  flower. 
What  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  a 
single  flower  on  the  end  of  a 
peduncle  is,  in  fact,  a  tight  cluster 
of  flowers  of  two  basic  shapes  or 
types.  The  center  of,  let’s  say,  a 
daisy,  is  actually  a  grouping  of  disk 
flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  have  been 
reduced  in  size.  Anthers  and 
stigmas  extend  from  the  center  of 
each  reduced  flower  or  floret. 

What  appears  to  be  the  white 
petals  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  “flower” 
are  actually  ray 
flowers,  which  may  or 
may  not  produce  seeds, 
depending  on  the 
species.  At  the  base  of 
the  composite  “flower,” 
what  appear  to  be  sepals 
are  actually  involucre 
bracts  that  protect  the 
entire  “flower”  when  it  is 
in  bud.  The  details  of 
each  composite  flower  or 
floret  are  visible  under  a 
hand  lens  or  magnifying 
glass. 


Some  composites,  such 
as  daisies,  sunflowers, 
and  coneflowers  have 
flowering  heads  com¬ 
prised  of  both  disk  and 
ray  flowers.  Other 
species,  such  as  tansy 


and  Joe-Pye  weeds  have  disc 
flowers  only.  Chicory  and  dande¬ 
lions  have  only  ray  flowers. 

Some  plants  have  single  flowers 
produced  on  single  peduncle  stalks 
that  are  termed  solitary.  The  more 
common  situation  is  for  flowers  to 
be  clustered  into  an  inflorescence. 
Some  inflorescence  types  are  illus¬ 
trated  here.  Each  type  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  relative  to  the  main  central 
axis. 

INPAWS  member  Becky  Dolan  is 
Director  of  the  Friesner  Herbarium 
at  Butler  University. 


ray  flower 


Black-eyed  Susan  (Rudbeckia  hirta) 
illustrations  by  Jan  Glimn  Lacy,  INPAWS 
charter  member  and  botanical  illustrator 
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Meet  your  new  officers  for  2000-2001 


President 

Carolyn  Q.  Bryson,  Ph.D. 

I  first  came  to  appreciate  wild- 
flowers  in  the  spring  of  1965.  It  was 
our  first  spring  in  our  new  home,  on 
ten  acres  of  woods,  and  I  was 
entranced  by  all  of  the  unfamiliar 
plants  that  began  blooming  shortly 
after  the  last  snow  melted.  I  bought 
a  wildflower  field  guide  and  began 
matching  names  to  the  plants  I  was 
seeing.  Then  I  visited  Juanita 
Graham’s  wildflower  garden,  and 
was  so  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
her  hillside  that  I  began  moving 
plants  from  the  back  of  the  woods 
to  our  front  hillside.  As  neophyte 
homeowners,  we  had  been  trying, 
unsuccessfully,  to  grow  grass  on  the 
hillside  under  the  trees  and  I  was 
pleased  that  we  could  have  a  more 
satisfying  alternative.  We  used  slate 
pavers  to  form  narrow  paths  up  and 
down  the  hillside.  When  I  began 
working  part  time  friends  made  me 
aware  of  the  newly  formed  Indiana 
Native  Plant  and  Wildflower 
Society  and  the  Indianapolis  Hosta 
Society  and  I  joined  both  groups. 

My  gardens  now  are  filled  with 
woodland  wildflowers,  hostas, 
ferns,  and  other  shade-tolerant 
plants,  as  well  as  woodland  birds. 

My  enjoyment  of  our  woodland  led 
me  to  wish  that  others  could  have 
similar  experiences.  My  retirement 
from  my  practice  in  child  psy¬ 
chology  and  family  mediation  in 
1997  allows  me  to  be  more  active  in 
educating  others  about  native  plants 
and  trying  to  protect  them.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  working  with  an 
INPAWS  Board  of  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated  persons  during  the  next 
two  years. 


Vice  President 
Ken  Collins,  B.S.F. 

Forest  Management,  Purdue. 

For  16  years  I  have  worked  for  the 
USDA,  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  as  a 
Forester/Botanist.  I  am  Team 
Leader  for  the  NRCS  wetland  team 
and  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Plant 
Materials  Commitee.  My  duties 
include  wetland  determinations, 
wetland  restoration  planning,  pro¬ 
motion  of  native  plants  with  NRCS 
Plant  Materials  Centers,  and  tree¬ 
planting. 

Treasurer 
Clare  Oskay 

A  lifelong  Indianapolis  resident,  I 
am  a  CPA  and  a  partner  in  the 
Indianapolis  accounting  firm  of 
Henry  K.  Engel  &  Co.  I  am  active 
in  several  conservation  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  Indiana  Audubon 
Society,  Central  Indiana  Land  Trust, 
Inc.  and  Friends  of  the  White  River. 
My  husband,  Greg,  is  the  gardener 
in  our  family,  and  he  has  included 
many  of  Indiana’s  native  plants  and 
wildflowers  in  landscaping  our 
backyard  and  in  establishing  a 
prairie  at  our  farm  in  Parke  County. 

I  would  like  to  assist  in  INPAWS’ 
work  of  protecting  our  native  plants 
and  wildflowers. 

Recording  Secretary 
Jean  Roberts 

A  plant  scientist  at  Dow 
AgroSciences,  I  have  worked  to 
preserve  natural  areas,  and  to 
involve  employees  in  woodland  and 
prairie  wildflower  walks.  Primarily 
interested  in  habitat  preservation 
and  restoration,  I’m  also  a  dedicated 
gardener  in  northern  Hamilton 
County. 


Corresponding 
Secretary 
Roger  Hedge 

I’m  a  graduate  of  Ball  State 
University  with  a  BS  in  Natural 
Resources  and  Biology  and  cur¬ 
rently  work  with  DNR  Division  of 
Nature  Preserves,  Natural  Heritage 
Data  Center  as  an  ecologist.  With 
DNR  for  1 8  years,  I  began  as  an 
interpretive  naturalist,  and  have 
worked  at  a  number  of  state  parks 
including  Turkey  Run,  Shades, 
Spring  Mill,  and  Brown  County. 
Current  work  includes  rare  species 
and  natural  area  inventory,  as  well 
as  management  work  on  nature  pre¬ 
serves  and  natural  areas  statewide.  I 
also  do  environmental  review  work 
for  the  division  relative  to  impacts 
on  rare  species  and  natural  commu¬ 
nities  as  a  result  of  surface  mining, 
and  coordinate  the  division’s 
research  and  collecting  permit  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition  I  coordinate  a 
great  deal  of  the  division’s  public 
relations  activities,  and  have  written 
a  number  of  articles  over  the  years. 
In  addition  to  my  interests  in  native 
plants  and  field  botany,  I  am  also  an 
active  birder  and  have  written  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  Indiana  Audubon 
Quarterly.  I  also  enjoy  travel  and 
camping  and  spending  time  with  my 
family-wife  Michelle,  daughters 
Sarah  and  Katie. 
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MULTI  FLORAE 


INPAWS  Annual  Auction  and  Plant  Sale 
Saturday,  May  1 3,  2000 


At  the  new 

Holliday  Park  Nature  Center 
6349  Spring  Mill  Road 
Indianapolis,  IN 

•  Donations  accepted 
from  7:30  to  9:30  AM 

•10  AM  Sale  begins 

•  1 1  AM  Auction  begins 

As  always,  we  expect  to  have  a 
wide  variety  of  Indiana  native  plants 
for  you  to  purchase.  And  what  a 
great  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  our  beautiful  natives! 

However,  in  order  to  make  this  auc¬ 
tion/sale  successful,  we  do  need 
your  help.  Please  share  some  of 
your  native  plants  by  donating  them 
to  the  event.  Other  gardening  items, 
books,  tools  and  art  work  are  also 
appreciated.  Donors  wishing  to  use 
their  donations  for  tax  purposes  will 
be  assigned  a  donor  number.  An 


appropriate  tax  receipt  will  be 
mailed  at  a  later  date. 

Donated  plants  should  be  potted  at 
least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  sale  in 
order  to  look  their  best  at  the  sale. 
Please  label  each  plant  with  its 
botanical  and  common  names. 

Items  to  be  donated  should  be 
brought  to  the  Holliday  Park  Nature 
Center,  on  the  north  side  of 
Indianapolis,  between  7:30  and  9:30 
AM  to  allow  time  for  sorting  and 
pricing.  The  sale  will  begin  at  10 
AM.  The  more  valuable  or  spectac¬ 
ular  items  will  be  auctioned, 
starting  at  1 1  AM  by  auctioneer  Gil 
Daniels. 

If  you  have  questions  about 
donating  plants  or  other  items,  or  if 
you  would  like  to  help  with  the 
event,  please  call  Janice  Gustaferro 
at  317-596-0977. 


Are  you  moving?  Will  you  be  away  for  a  while? 

We  don't  want  you  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  newsletter.  So  if 
you  have  a  change  of  address,  or  will  be  away  only  temporarily, 
please  fill  in  the  form  below. 

NAME 

ADDRESS  CHANGE 
CITY  CHANGE 
STATE  AND  ZIP  CHANGE 
AWAY  STARTING  DATE 
RETURN  STARTING  DATE 

Mail  this  form  to: 

Katrina  Vollmer  *3134  Greenbriar  Lane  •  Nashville,  IN  47448 
or  email  information  to:  katrinajo@bigfoot.com 


V  : 


nature  walks  at 

Butler  University 

Join  Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan  for 
nature  walks  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
noon: 

March  14 

Spring  Wild  flowers  I 

April  11 
Spring  Wildflowers  II 

May  8 
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Spring  Wildflowers  III 


!  Meet  behind  Gallahue  Hall 
|  on  the  Butler  University 
|  campus  near  the  green- 
j  house.  Walks  will  last  about 
|  50  minutes.  There  is  no 
|  charge  and  all  are  wel- 

I  come. 

: 

|  If  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
!  monthly  reminder  of  the  walk, 
j  or  wish  to  be  dropped  from 
|  the  reminder  list,  please  call 
\  Dr.  Dolan  at  3  7  7-940-941 3,  or 

I  email  rdolan@butler.edu. 

: 


www.inpaws.org 

Visit  our  website  for  news  and 
information  about  INPAWS  and 
native  plant  issues,  as  well  as  links 
to  a  wealth  of  like-minded 
organizations. 

We  would  like  to  update  our  site 
with  your  news,  information, 
comments,  ideas,  opinions,  sug¬ 
gestions.  In  short,  anything  of 
interest  to  all  concerned  with 
preserving  native  plants  and 
their  habitats. 

Please  email  Anne  Wilson 
wiIson@hsonline.net 
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Operation  Wildflower  Workshop 

The  wildflower  workshop  for  the  year  2000,  sponsored  by  The  Garden  Club 
of  Indiana,  Inc.,  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  11,  2000,  at  Cool  Creek 
Nature  Center  in  Carmel,  Indiana.  The  nature  center  is  located  one  block 
east  of  Meridian  Street  on  East  151st  Street.  This  workshop  is  part  of 
Operation  Wildflower ,  a  project  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs,  to  encourage  the  use  of  our  native  plants  along  our  highways  and  the 
protection,  propagation  and  use  of  wildflowers  in  our  gardens,  woods,  fields 
and  communities. 

The  all-day  workshop  will  begin  at  9  AM  with  registration.  Four  speakers 
will  present  programs  throughout  the  day,  with  time  allotted  to  explore  the 
trails.  Our  speakers  and  their  subjects  are: 

•  Rebecca  Dolan,  Butler  University  .  .  Preview  of  Coming  Attractions 


•  Ellen  Jacquart,  Nature  Conservancy . Aliens  Among  Us 

•  Elizabeth  Mueller,  Zionsville . Our  Backyard  Friends 

•  Marvin  Brethauer,  Indpls  Airport . More  than  just  Planes 


Special  guests  The  Weeds  will  perform  during  lunch. 

The  workshop  is  open  to  the  public  with  payment  of  the  registration  fee. 
The  deadline  for  registration  is  May  4,  2000;  no  refunds  will  be  given  after 
this  date.  The  registration  fee  of  $25  includes  luncheon  and  materials.  The 
workshop  is  a  casual  meeting  with  walks  afterward. 

Please  print  your  name,  address,  city,  state,  zip, 
telephone/email  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Indicate  how  many  will 
be  attending,  multiply  by  $25  per  person,  and  print  total 
enclosed.  Make  check  for  that  amount  payable  to 

Maxine  Huff  (Wildflower  Workshop) 

3630  W  County  Road  250  N 
Sullivan,  IN  47882-9363 


Sycamore  Land  Trust  Workdays 

at  Touch  the  Earth  preserve  in  Bartholomew  County: 

Saturday,  March  18 

Exotic  species  control  is  on  the  menu,  followed  by  s’ mores  and  other 
locally  endemic  fare  during  a  teepee  campout.  (Campout  is  optional.) 
Meet  at  the  Monroe  County  Library,  by  the  bears,  at  9:30  AM  or  at  the 
site  which  is  just  west  of  Columbus  near  SR  46.  For  information  call 
Dave  Welch  (812)  323-8175. 

Saturday,  April  15 

This  will  be  a  tree-planting  day.  Meet  at  the  Monroe  County  Library  at 
8:30  AM  or  at  the  preserve  at  9:30.  We  will  quit  at  2  PM.  Bring  lunch,  a 
shovel  and  a  friend.  Snacks  provided.  For  more  information  call  812- 
372-2862  in  Columbus,  before  8:30  PM,  or  812-824-3441  in 
Bloomington. 


I  Sale  of 
I  Go  Native! 

|  benefits  INPAWS 

|  INPAWS  has  purchased,  at  cost, 
j  from  Indiana  University  Press,  a 
j  number  of  copies  of 

I  Go  Native!  Gardening  with 
\  Native  Plants  and 
|  Wildflowers  in  the  Lower 

I  Midwest, 

: 

I  by  Carolyn  Harstad.  Proceeds  to 
!  the  ENPAWS  treasury  from  the 

i 

j  resale  of  this  impressive  book, 
j  which  JoEllen  Meyers  Sharp, 

|  gardening  columnist  for  the 
|  Indianapolis  Star,  says  “is  a 
j  must  for  the  Hoosier  gardener,” 

|  so  far  total  about  $1,500. 

Help  further  the  goals  of  our 

\ 

\  society,  while  enjoying  this  com- 
;  prehensive,  well  written  and 
j  lavishly  illustrated  paean  to 
\  native  plants! 

\  To  order  an  autographed  copy  of 
|  Go  Native!  send  a  check  made 
|  payable  to  INPAWS,  for  $24.95, 
j  paperback,  or  $35,  hardcover, 
j  plus  $4  postage  and  handling  to 

!  INPAWS 

|  5952  Lieber  Road 
|  Indianapolis,  IN  46228 

If  you  are  buying  the  book  as  a 
gift,  and  would  like  to  have  it 
autographed,  please  indicate  the 

|  gift  recipient’s  name. 

: 

j  Questions? 

I  Call  317-257-9452 
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News  from  the  Speakers  Bureau  by  Colletta  Kosiba,  chairman 


Welcome  to  the  new  members  of 
the  Speakers  Bureau-Nancy  Hill 
and  Elizabeth  Mueller. 

Nancy  Hill’s  wildflower  love  has 
come  from  discovering  flowers  at 
her  Owen  County  woods,  prairie 
and  wetland.  Elizabeth  Mueller  is 
already  active  giving  presentations 
on  wildlife  habitat  and  backyard 
habitat  certification. 

Speakers  Bureau  activity: 

Dan  and  Sophie  Anderson  -Native 
Plants  for  Eagle  Nest  Garden  Club, 
and  Spring  Wildflowers  for  Oasis, 
Washington  Square,  Glendale,  and 
North; 

Nancy  Hill  Spring  Wildflowers  for 
Oasis  South  and  West;  Dianne 
Stippler-Afof/ve  Herbs  for  Herb 
Society  in  Brown  County;  Colletta 
Kosiba  Spring  Wildflowers  for 


Hendricks  County  Master 
Gardeners  and  for  the  Brownsburg 
Public  Library. 

Carolyn  Harstad  has  been  busy 
doing  Go  Native!  book  signings  and 
programs  at  White  River  Gardens, 
The  Horticulture  Society,  Organic 
Gardeners,  Wildlife  Habitat 
Workshop,  Indianapolis  Flower  and 
Patio  Show,  Master  Gardener  orga¬ 
nizations,  numerous  garden  clubs, 
and  the  Hancock  and  Carmel-Clay 
Public  Libraries  to  mention  a  few. 
She  is  teaching  two  classes  on  land¬ 
scaping  with  natives  at  the  Hosta 
College  in  Piqua,  Ohio.  To  all  she 
shares  her  love  and  devotion  to 
using  native  plants. 

Ellen  Jacquart  who  works  for  The 
Nature  Conservancy  has  a  full 
schedule  of  programs  about  invasive 
plants  of  Indiana.  Ellen  is  going  to 


duplicate  the  slide  program  she  gave 
at  the  annual  conference  so  that  the 
Speakers  Bureau  will  have  that 
great  program  available. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  thank 
Ruth  Ann  Ingraham  for  her  dona¬ 
tion  of  spring  wildflower  slides  to 
the  Bureau.  Her  parents  took  such 
wonderful  photos  and  it  is  our 
honor  and  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
share  their  work. 

The  Speakers  Bureau  needs  and 
welcomes  speakers  to  help  spread 
the  word  of  native  plants  and 
INPAWS.  We  also  would  love  to 
have  good-quality  slides  to  add  to 
our  slide  collection  for  programs. 

Enjoy  those  spring  flowers! 


What  Do  Barn  Owls  Eat? 


My  fifth  and  sixth  grade  class  dis¬ 
sected  owl  pellets  as  a  part  of  their 
Science  class.  We  had  just  finished 
studying  the  human  body,  and  so 
were  familiar  with  the  skeletal 
system.  Each  student  got  a  pellet 
from  a  Bam  Owl.  My  students  used 
their  fingers  and  tweezers  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  fur  from  the  bones  in  the 
pellet.  They  then  compared  the  skull 
to  a  line  drawing  to  determine 
which  animal  had  been  eaten.  Many 
found  more  than  one  animal  in  the 
pellet.  The  classroom  was  filled 
with  excitement  as  students  discov¬ 
ered  skulls  of  various  creatures.  The 
pocket  gopher  was  the  food  of 
choice  for  most  of  the  owls, 


although  a  shrew,  a  few  birds,  and 
even  an  insect,  were  found.  Most 
found  their  owl  had  eaten  more  than 
one  creature. 

Bam  owls  eat  their  prey  whole. 

After  their  body  has  digested  the 
soft  parts,  the  fur  and  bones  are 
regurgitated  in  the  form  of  a  small 
pellet,  5-7  hours  after  eating.  The 
pellets  are  left  in  the  nesting  area,  as 
the  owl  does  not  gather  material  to 
make  a  nest.  The  young  are  raised 
on  this  bed  of  fur.  Bam  owls  mate 
for  life  and  usually  live  in  the  same 
1  1/4  mile  area  the  whole  time. 

They  like  to  live  in  areas  with  open 
fields,  perfect  for  hunting. 


by  Linda  Becker 

Bam  owls  are  found  6n  every  conti¬ 
nent  except  Antarctica.  They  are 
about  14  inches  tall  and  weigh 
about  20  ounces.  The  wingspan  is 
44  inches  across.  The  foot  of  the 
owl  has  4  toes,  three  forward  and  1 
facing  the  rear.  They  are  a  nocturnal 
animal  which  can  find  its  prey  by 
sound.  The  feathers  are  velvety  with 
a  lot  of  surface  area,  for  almost 
silent  flight. 

Owl  pellets  are  a  great  way  to  see 
what  owls  eat! 

Linda  Becker  teaches  grades  5-6  in 
Hutchinson,  Minnesota.  She  is  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Carolyn  and 
Peter  Harstad. 
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Book  Review 


by  Mike  Homoyo 


The  Illustrated  Companion  to 
Gleason  and  Cronquist’s  Manual. 

Edited  by  Noel  H.  Holmgren  and 
Collaborators,  1998.  The  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  937  pp.  827 
Plates.  Hardcover.  $125.00.  ISBN 
0-89327-399-6. 

I  have  always  cherished  my  three- 
volume  set  of  The  New  Britton  and 
Brown  Illustrated  Flora  (Gleason, 
1952).  It  was  the  sole  publication 
that  possessed  illustrations  of  every 
species  of  vascular  plant  known  to 
occur  in  northeastern  North 
America,  including  Indiana. 
Unfortunately,  it  went  out  of  print 
over  a  decade  ago.  Now  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  work  is  avail¬ 
able  again,  albeit  in  a  different 
format. 

The  single  volume  companion  book 
of  illustrations  (hereafter  the 
“Companion”)  contains  virtually 
every  species  treated  in  the  1991 
publication  of  Gleason  and 
Cronquist’s  Manual  of  Vascular 
Plants  of  Northeastern  United 
States  and  Adjacent  Canada.  That 
manual  (hereafter  the  “Manual”)  is 
a  field  book  which  contains,  in  an 
updated  and  abbreviated  form,  the 
keys  and  text  of  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  Britton  and  Brown  set  (but 
no  illustrations). 

The  Companion  is  8”  x  11”  x  2” 
and  weighs  around  six  pounds,  so  a 
hiking  companion  it  is  not.  But  it  is 
a  handsome  book,  with  sharp  pen 
and  ink  illustrations  on  high-quality 
paper.  Although  most  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  the  identical  ones  used  in 
the  Britton  and  Brown  set,  the 
printing  in  the  Companion  is  clearly 
superior,  making  them  appear  as  if 
new. 


As  much  as  there  is  nice  to  say 
about  the  Companion,  in  many 
respects  its  printing  was  an  opportu¬ 
nity  lost.  The  editor  apparently 
chose  to  do  the  work  in-house 
rather  than  solicit  assistance  from 
outside  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  (at  least  there  are  no  such 
acknowledgments).  Perhaps  that  can 


account  for  the  carry-over  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  Britton  and  Brown 
set  that  should  have  been  redrawn. 

Illustrations  of  running  buffalo 
clover  (Trifolium  stoloniferum),  bog 
bluegrass  (Poa  paludigena).  Wolf’s 
spikerush  (Eleocharis  wolfii),  and 
Louisiana  sedge  ( Carex 
louisianica),  to  name  a  few,  have 
been  known  for  years  to  be  mis¬ 
leading  or  wrong.  Solicitation  of 
comments  from  various  botanical 
specialists  during  the  early  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  book  would  have  made  it 
much  better. 


It’s  not  as  if  there  was  a  policy  of 
using  only  the  original  Britton  and 
Brown  artwork.  Several  new  illus¬ 
trations  showing  diagnostic  details 
were  added-many  of  which  are 
helpful  additions-although  some  of 
these  leave  something  to  be  desired 
(the  perigynium  of  Carex  socialis  is 
very  odd  looking).  And  I  fail  to 
understand  why  the  reasonably 
good  illustrations  of  some  species, 
e.g.,  bloodroot  (Sanguinaria 
canadensis ),  were  completely 
redrawn,  while  others  in  need  of 
improvement  were  not.  At  least  five 
species  were  not  included  because  it 
was  stated  that  no  specimens  of 
them  were  housed  in  the  Garden’s 
herbarium.  It  is  amazing  that  one  of 
the  most  active  botanical  institutions 
in  the  world,  exchanging  with  other 
herbaria  thousands  of  specimens  on 
a  frequent  basis,  couldn’t  have 
requested  loans  of  five  specimens 
for  this  project. 

But  these  are  minor  criticisms  con¬ 
sidering  the  Companion’s  overall 
content  and  value.  I  highly  recom¬ 
mend  the  Companion  (and  Manual) 
to  every  person  interested  in  taking 
his  or  her  knowledge  of  plants 
beyond  that  offered  in  wildflower 
guides.  “A  picture  is  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  words,”  and  there  can  be  no 
denying  that,  in  this,  the  Companion 
is  unmatched. 

Mike  Homoya,  INPAWS  member,  is 
author  of  Orchids  of  Indiana,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science  in  1993,  and  is  a  botanist 
with  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 
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Three  Winter  Orchids 


by  Brian  Lowry 


Botanizing  has  been  a 
passionate  interest  in 
my  life  over  the  last 
several  years.  In 
fact,  ever  since  I 
was  a  little  boy 
hunting  morels 
with  my  father 
in  the  spring¬ 
time,  I  have 
been  aware  of 
the  small,  but 
significant 
colors,  shapes, 
and  fragrances  of 
each  little  flower 
that  fell  under  my 
eyes. 

I  distinctly 
remember  the  day 
I  saw  my  first 
orchid  of  Indiana. 


Cranefly 

(Tipularia 


Orchid 

discolor) 


Several  years  ago,  I  was  walking 
along  the  gentle  slopes  of  our 
woodlot  when  I  saw  a  few  green 
leaves  lying  prostrate  on  the 
humusy,  leaf-littered  ground.  Green 
leaves  in  a  wooded  lot  hardly  seem 
to  be  news  until  one  considers  that 
it  was  deep  in  winter.  I  bent  down 
to  inspect  the  solitary,  ovate  3-4” 
dark  green  leaves.  As  I  drew  closer, 
I  noticed  purple  spots  on  the  top  of 
each  slightly  crinkled  leaf.  One  was 
tilted  gently  by  the  mass  of  fallen 
leaves  forming  a  pillow  below.  The 
underside  of  this  leaf  was  the  deep, 
rich  purple  color  of  a  good  wine. 
Here  was  a  plant,  clearly  alive  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  I  wondered 
what  it  could  be.  I  hurried  home, 
sifted  through  some  wildflower 
books  and  discovered  that  this  was 
the  leaf  of  a  common  Southern 
Indiana  orchid  by  the  name  of 


Tipularia  discolor  or 
crane-fly  orchid.  It 
grows  in  deciduous 
forests.  The  crane-fly’s 
solitary  leaf  spends  the 
winter  exposed  above 
ground  where  it  has 
little,  if  any,  competi¬ 
tion  to  draw  sunlight. 

In  mid-July  to  late 
August,  after  the 
leaf  has  long 
died,  a  single 
raceme  of  30  to 
40  flowers 
appears  on  a 
scape  about  12 
to  18”  tall.  Each 
individual  flower 
has  a  lip  with  three 
lobes  of  a  pale 
purple  color  with  petals  and 
sepals  of  a  similar  color,  each 
about  1”  long.  The  flow¬ 
ering  part  of  the  plant  is  not 
symmetrical;  instead  the 
sepals  and  petals  create  a 
tilted  effect  which  aids 
small  nocturnal  moths  in 
pollination. 

Compared  to  many  tropical 
orchids,  this  orchid  is 
modest  in  size.  However,  its 
ability  to  achieve  photosyn¬ 
thesis  over  the  winter,  its 
multiple  flowers,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  common 
Indiana  orchid  all  hold 
great  appeal  for  those 
drawn  to  a  winter  or 
summer  woods. 


This  time  of  year  you 
may  find  two  other 
native  orchids  with 
the  unique  habit  of 


having  live  leaves  while  all  else  is 
bare.  One  is  a  deciduous  plant  by 
the  name  of  Aplectrum  hyemale  or 
puttyroot.  The  second  is  the  ever¬ 
green  plant  Goodyera  pubescens  or 
downy  rattlesnake  plantain. 

Aplectrum  hyemale  has  a  solitary 
leaf  like  the  Tipularia,  but  the  leaf 
is  narrower  and  longer,  with  a  light 
green  upper  surface  with  distinctive 
white  parallel  veins.  Aplectrum  hye¬ 
male  blooms  early  May  to  mid- 
June.  The  10”  to  15”  inch  inflores¬ 
cence  is  made  up  of  8  to  15  flowers. 
The  perianth  has  a  tendency  to 
droop  and  never  fully  open. 

However,  the  bloom  has  an  attrac¬ 
tive  cream  color  with  purple  mark¬ 
ings  near  the  tips  of  the  sepals  and 
petals.  The  three-lobed  lip  adds  to 
the  flower’s  appeal  and  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Cattleya 
alliance  of  orchids. 
Aplectrum  hyemale  is 
found  throughout  Indiana, 
with  a  heavier  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties.  This  orchid  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  rich 
deciduous  woods 
composed  of 
beech,  maple, 
and  hickory. 

The  Goodyera 
has  smaller, 
evergreen  leaves 
in  a  basal  rosette. 
There  are  typically 
5  to  7  ovate  leaves 
with  white  veins  that 
create  a  checkered 
pattern,  as  opposed 
to  the  parallel 
white  veins  of 
Aplectrum. 


Puttyroot 

(Aplectrum  hyemale) 
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Goodyera  pubescens  blooms  early 
July  to  mid- August.  The  8”  to  12” 
inflorescence  is  made  up  of  20  to  40 
flowers.  Each  flower  is  white  with 
tints  of  green.  The  petals  and  dorsal 
sepals  form  an  attractive  bonnet 
over  the  delicate  rounded  lip.  This 
is  a  fairly  common  orchid  in  the 
southern  and  mid-western  counties 
of  Indiana  where  it  can  be  found  in 
shaded,  somewhat  acidic,  evergreen 
or  mixed  woods. 

My  hope  is  that  you  will  take  to  the 
woods  after  the  snow  has  melted 
and  look  for  the  leaves  of  these 
three  beautiful  little  native  orchids. 
The  sight  of  them  during  the  short, 
cold  days  of  winter  will  warm  your 
heart  in  anticipation  of  the  spring  to 
come. 

For  further  reference  I  recommend 
Michael  A.  Homoya’s  definitive 
work  Orchids  of  Indiana,  published 
in  1993,  by  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science. 

Brian  Lowry,  a  new  INPAWS 
member,  lives  with  his  wife, 

Melinda,  and  baby  daughter,  Kelsie 
Claire,  on  45  acres  in  southern 
Indiana.  A  school  counselor  and 
Master  Gardener,  Brian  devotes  his 
free  time  to  gardening,  photography, 
and  observing  nature.  He  has  led 
classes  on  butterflies,  native 
orchids,  and  gardening  with  native 
plants. 


Spring  is  almost  here,  so  it's  time  to  think 
about  invasive  exotic  plant  eradication. 

What  better  way  than  to  dine  on  the 
troublesome  invaders? 

We  present  INPAWS  member  and  former 
newsletter  editor  Dan  Anderson's  famous 
recipe  for 

Garlic  Mustard  Lasagna 

Brown  2  pounds  ground  beef,  Italian  sausage,  or  a 
blend  of  the  two,  in  a  heavy  skillet  and  spoon  off 
excess  fat.  Add  1  minced  garlic  clove,  1  tablespoon 
dried  basil,  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  1 -pound  can  of 
tomatoes,  two  6-ounce  cans  of  tomato  paste  and 
one-half  cup  of  dry  red  wine.  Simmer  uncovered 
(the  pan,  that  is)  for  30  minutes,  stirring  frequently. 
Cook  a  one-pound  package  of  lasagna  noodles 
according  to  package  instructions  and  drain.  Beat 
two  eggs,  then  add  three  cups  Ricotta  or  cottage 
cheese,  1/2  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  2  table¬ 
spoons  parsley  flakes,  1  tsp.  salt  and  1/8  tsp.  black 
pepper.  Blend  well.  Into  a  9x13x2  buttered  baking 
dish  lay  half  the  lasagna  noodles.  Spread  with  half 
the  Ricotta  mixture,  1/2  pound  thinly  sliced 
Mozzarella  cheese,  about  10  oz.  steamed  garlic 
mustard  leaves,  and  half  the  meat  sauce.  Place  the 
remainder  of  noodles  in  position,  then  cover  with 
the  remainder  of  the  meat  sauce,  Ricotta  mixture, 
and  another  1/2  pound  sliced  Mozzarella.  Bake  in  a 
375  degree  oven  for  30  minutes  or  until  bubbly. 

Bon  appetit! 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 


What  about  this  invasive  exotic 
issue  ? 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ‘bad 
plant,’  just  plants  with  bad 
behavior.” 

Carolyn, 

I  just  received  my  winter  newsletter 
and  I  am  confused  about  the  inva¬ 
sive,  exotic  plant  issue.  Hasn ’t  there 
been  a  constant  movement  of 
species  since  the  beginning  of  life? 
Why  would  we  stop  time  now  and 
declare  “ native  ”  and  “exotic  ” 
status  for  any  species  from  this  time 
forward?  Please  clarify  this  for  me. 
Thanks. 

Mary 

Dear  Mary, 

I  am  sure  you  are  not  the  only  indi¬ 
vidual  who  feels  confused  about 
‘native  vs  exotic’  issues,  or  about 
how  we  label  a  plant  as  ‘invasive.’ 

In  a  recent  lecture,  Ellen  Jacquart, 
chairman  of  our  Invasives 
Committee,  put  it  all  into  very 
understandable  prose  when  she 
commented,  “There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  ‘bad  plant,’  just  plants  with  bad 
behavior.” 

Ellen  and  Becky  Dolan  have  both 
written  about  perceptions  of  the 
invasive  exotic  problem.  Some  of 
their  observations  are  printed  below. 
Editor. 

“We  may  not  think  of  plants  trav¬ 
eling  across  the  landscape,  but  they 
certainly  do.  Dozens  of  plant 
species  have  moved  into  the  state 
since  Deam’s  Flora  of  Indiana  was 
published  in  1940.  Many  of  these 
new  species  are  expanding  their  his¬ 
torical  range-for  instance,  southern 
plants  like  spring  ladies’ -tresses 
(Spiranthes  vernalis),  which  are 
slowly  moving  their  way  north  into 
the  state.  So,  since  this  lovely 


orchid  was  not  found  in  Indiana  at 
the  time  of  settlement,  do  we  now 
consider  it  one  of  those  pernicious 
exotic  plants? 

The  question  to  ask  is  not  whether  a 
plant  is  one  of  those  pernicious 
exotic  plants,  but  rather  “Is  this 
species  invasive?”  It  does  not  matter 
where  a  species  is  from,  only  how  it 
behaves  once  it  moves  into  an  area. 
Does  it  overwhelm  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  vegetation,  choking  out  the 
wildflowers  and  displacing  the  plant 
species  that  have  historically  existed 
in  the  area?  If  so,  we  have  a 
problem,  no  matter  where  the  per¬ 
petrator  is  from. 

The  reality  is,  the  vast  majority  of 
invasive  plant  species  in  Indiana  are 
from  other  continents.  This  is 
largely  because  the  pests, 
pathogens,  and  herbivores  that  nor¬ 
mally  keep  their  populations  in 
check  are  not  present  here  and  they 
take  advantage  of  their  new-found 
freedom.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  all  plants  from  other  continents 
are  invasive;  there  are  hundreds  of 
horticultural  and  agricultural  plant 
species  in  Indiana  that  show  no 
inclination  to  invade  our  natural 
areas. 

‘Invasive  exotics’  is  a  term  used 
specifically  for  the  relatively  few 
non-native  plants  with  invasive  ten¬ 
dencies.  When  we  talk  about  the 
need  to  eradicate  problem  species 
like  garlic  mustard  or  purple  looses¬ 
trife,  we  do  so  because  they  are 
invasive  and  reduce  or  eliminate 
other  species  in  our  natural  areas, 
not  simply  because  they  aren’t 
native  to  Indiana.” 

Ellen  Jacquart,  The  Nature 
Conservancy 

Chairman  of  INPAWS  Invasives 
Brochure  Committee 


“Most  conservationists  feel  that 
there  is  an  intrinsic  value  to  the 
native,  presettlement,  vegetation  of 
an  area.  If  this  vegetation  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  exotic  species  (or  natives, 
for  that  matter)  that  are  spreading  at 
such  unprecedented  rates  that  they 
greatly  alter  the  historical  balance 
of  ecosystems,  then  most  folks  feel 
efforts  should  be  made  to  eradicate 
the  invader. 

“Chemical  pollution”  recently  killed 
many  fish  in  the  White  River. 
Invasive  species  have  been  referred 
to  as  “biological  pollution.”  Good 
land  stewardship  requires  trying  to 
keep  these  incidents  at  a  minimum. 
The  desire  is  to  protect  some  natural 
areas  from  invasives,  so  that  we  will 
preserve  a  portion  of  our  natural 
history  heritage. 

Rebecca  Dolan,  Ph.D. 
Director-Friesner  Herbarium 
Butler  University 

For  more  information  on  invasive 
plants  see: 

Invasive  Plants.  Handbook  HI 48. 
Brooklyn,  NY:  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden,  Winter,  1996. 

Harstad,  Carolyn.  Go  Native!, 
“Outlaw  the  Outlaws:  A  Look  at 
Invasive  Exotics,”  ch.  13,  p.  236- 
246.  Bloomington,  Indiana 
University  Press,  1999. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  magazine 
(Nov/Dec  1996;  Jul/Aug  1999) 

See  page  15  for  information 
on  how  to  order  INPAWS' 
two  new  brochures  on 
invasive  exotics,  and  native 
plants  for  landscaping  in 
Indiana. 
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Funds  Available  Through  INPAWS  Small  Grants  Program 


INPAWS  is  initiating  a  small  grants 
program  to  support  projects  that 
advance  the  mission  of  the  society. 
Toward  that  end,  the  Board  voted 
last  year  to  allocate  $10,000  from 
the  general  fund  to  an  endowment 
account.  Interest  from  this  account 
will  be  available  for  grants.  The 
Awards  Committee  anticipates 
funding  two  grants  of  up  to  $500 
each  during  2000. 


We  hope  that  these  small  grants  will 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
sources  of  funding  for  project 
enhancement  such  as  signage  and 
brochures,  special  plantings  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  native  seed  stock. 

The  mission  of  INPAWS  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  appreciation,  preservation, 
conservation,  utilization  and  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  flora  native  to 
Indiana  and  to  educate  the  public 


about  the  values,  beauty,  diversity 
and  evironmental  importance  of 
indigenous  vegetation. 

Applications  are  requested  from 
groups  or  individuals  and  must  be 
post-marked  by  April  15,  2000. 
They  will  be  reviewed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


Application  Procedures  for  the 

INPAWS  Small  Grants  Program : 

1.  Cover  sheet  including 

•  Name  of  project 

•  Amount  requested 

•  Location 

•  Applicant/contact  person 
name,  address,  telephone 

•  New  or  existing  project 

•  Category  that  best  describes 
the  project:  research,  training, 
education,  conservation  and 
habitat,  demonstration  garden, 
etc. 

2.  Text  of  proposal 

(not  to  exceed  2  pages) 

a)  A  summary  of  the  project,  not 
to  exceed  fifty  words 

b)  A  clear,  concise  description  of 
the  project  which  includes  the 
following: 

•  How  does  the  project  further 
the  INPAWS  mission? 

•  Why  is  the  project  needed? 

•  Specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved 

•  Specific  information  on  how 
INPAWS  grant  funds  would  be 
used 

•  Who  benefits  from  the  project? 


How  many?  How  do  they 
benefit? 

•  Names  of  organizations 
involved,  if  any,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each,  including 
number  of  mem-bers 

•  Financial  resources  committed 
to  the  project  from  other 
sources,  if  any 

•  Anticipated  starting  and 
completion  date  of  the  project 

3.  Budget  sheet  showing: 

a)  Labor,  material  and  program 
costs 

b)  Sources  and  amounts  of  funds 
already  raised,  if  any 

c)  Total  cost  of  project 

Fifty  percent  of  funds  awarded  will 
be  available  at  the  start  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  50%  upon  receipt  of  a  final 
report  by  the  Awards  Committee.  In 
addition,  successful  awardees  must 
prepare  a  poster  or  other  presenta¬ 
tion  to  share  with  the  membership 
at  the  Annual  Conference  subse¬ 
quent  to  completion  of  the  project. 

Mail  four  copies  of  the  grant 
proposal,  post-marked  by 
April  15,  2000,  to  Dr.  Rebecca 
Dolan. 


Larger  Grant  Awards 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Board  and 
membership,  larger  awards  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  from  the 
assets  of  the  operating  budget. 
Requests  for  funds  for  special  pro¬ 
jects  may  be  made  at  any  time  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  All 
requests  must  be  made  in  writing 
with  a  clear  statement  of  how  the 
award  would  further  the  mission  of 
INPAWS  and  benefit  our  member¬ 
ship. 

Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan 
Friesner  Herbarium 
Butler  University 
4600  Sunset  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  IN  46208 

317-940-9413 
317-940-9519  fax 
rdolan@butler.edu 
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Ericaceous  .  .  .  continued  from  page  2 


Mountain  laurel  needs  no  pruning 
except  for  removal  of  deadwood. 
Pinching  out  the  spent  flower 
trusses  after  blooming  encourages 
more  vigorous  blooming  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  A  slow-growing  plant, 
it  may  reach  five  or  six  feet  in 
height  and  width  after  many  years 
in  an  Indiana  garden. 

Bearberry 

The  most  versatile  and  useful  of  our 
native  ericaceous  plants  is  without  a 
doubt  bearberry  or  kinnickkinnick 
(Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi). 

Bearberry  has  become  one  of  my 
favorite  and  most  frequently  used 
landscape  plants.  This  diminu¬ 
tive  shrublet  is  less  than  six 
inches  tall,  and  its  prostrate, 
creeping  branches  are 
densely  cloaked  with  small, 
rounded,  glossy  evergreen 
leaves  that  are  burnished 
to  deep  bronze  and  wine- 
red  in  winter.  It  blooms 
with  diminutive  pink  to 
white,  urn-shaped  flowers 
in  spring,  followed  by  red 
berries  in  summer.  A  well  sit¬ 
uated  bearberry  will  spread  to  a 
three-foot  diameter  in  three  to 
five  years,  making  it  an  eminently 
refined  and  well-behaved  ground- 
cover. 


as  requiring  extremely  acid  soil  and 
as  not  being  hardy.  In  fact,  it  thrives 
in  any  sunny,  dry  spot  if  you  incor¬ 
porate  plenty  of  organic  matter  deep 
into  the  soil.  Of  all  the  ericaceous 
plants,  it  is  probably  the  least  per¬ 
snickety  about  pH.  And  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  cold  hardy,  withstanding 
even  windswept  sites  in  good  form. 
Its  downfall  is  poor  drainage,  and  it 
is  true  that  it  will  fail  in  a  soggy 
spot.  Since  winter  is  often  our  sog¬ 
giest  season,  this  failure  is  usually 


Need  a  plant  to  cascade  over  a 
sunny  retaining  wall?  Look  no  fur¬ 
ther.  Nothing  does  this  more  grace¬ 
fully  than  bearberry,  and  the 
drainage  provided  by  this  situation 
suits  it  to  a  tee.  And  while  there  are 
some  perennials  that  billow  nicely 
over  a  wall,  bearberry  has  the 
advantage  of  being  evergreen,  but 
without  the  ragged-curtain  effect  of 
the  rug  junipers  commonly  used  in 
this  situation. 

For  some  reason,  bearberry  has 
been  much  maligned  around  Indiana 


Cranberry 

(Vaccinium  macrocarpon) 

misinterpreted  as  lack  of  hardiness, 
which  it  emphatically  is  not. 

In  an  interesting  aside,  bearberry  is 
a  powerful  medicinal  herb  for  use  in 
urinary  tract  infections.  It  contains 
compounds  which  are  converted 
into  hydroquinones  in  the  presence 
of  urine,  effectively  sterilizing  the 
bladder.  Because  of  its  potency,  it 
should  only  be  administered  under 


the  guidance  of  a  qualified  health 
practitioner. 

Properly  sited  in  a  sunny  spot  with 
excellent  drainage,  bearberry  is  a 
totally  maintenance-free  plant, 
requiring  no  pruning  and  suffering 
no  pests  or  diseases.  It  is  equally  at 
home  as  a  spectacular  evergreen 
underplanting  to  larger  shrubs,  or 
lending  evergreen  texture  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  front  of  a  perennial 
garden.  And  of  course,  on  a  sunny, 
rocky  slope,  it  is  really  in  its  ele¬ 
ment. 

Highbush  blueberry 

Few  of  us  think  of  blueberries  as 
being  ericaceous,  but  they  are.  Their 
um-shaped-or  urceolate-flowers  are 
a  dead  give-away  for  members  of 
this  family.  When  it  comes  to  edible 
landscaping,  probably  no  other 
plant  ranks  as  high  in  both  the  edi¬ 
bility  and  the  landscape  cate¬ 
gories  as  blueberries.  We  all  are 
familiar  with  the  delicious  fruit 
of  highbush  blueberry 
( Vaccinium  corymbosum), 
which  according  to  Deam,  used 
to  cover  hundreds  of  acres  of 
swampland  in  northern  Indiana. 
But  if  you’ve  never  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  observing  this  plant 
throughout  the  year,  you’d  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  it  is  also  a 
four-season  landscape  plant  of  rare 
beauty. 

The  show  begins  in  spring  when 
blueberries  cover  themselves  with 
dainty  bundles  of  delicate  shell-pink 
flowers  shaped  like  tiny  Grecian 
urns.  These  are  followed  by  clusters 
of  fruits  which  begin  green,  slowly 
ripen  through  white,  pink,  and 
finally,  a  deep,  inky,  glaucous  blue. 
At  this  stage,  you’d  best  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  the  birds  from  gob¬ 
bling  the  fruits  if  you  intend  to  get 
any  for  yourself. 
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Once  the  fruits  are  gone,  it  won’t  be 
long  until  you  get  to  enjoy  the  next 
glorious  act  in  highbush  blueberry’s 
show:  its  incredible  fall  foliage.  In 
late  September  to  early  October,  its 
leaves  turn  a  fiery  fuschia  as  showy 
as  that  of  any  burning  bush.  Then, 
with  the  onset  of  winter’s  cold,  even 
its  bare  twigs  turn  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
making  a  bright  spectacle  against 
the  snow  until  the  cycle  begins 
anew  in  spring. 

If  you  decide  to  include  this  won¬ 
derful  shrub  in  your  landscape,  why 
not  select  several  cultivars  to  ensure 
that  you  have  fruits  over  a  long 
season?  And  if  landscape  character 
is  your  main  interest,  try  the  cultivar 
‘Omablue,’  which  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  selected  for  its  attractive, 
compact,  densely  twiggy  growth 
habit. 

Pick  a  spot  in  full  sun  for  your  blue¬ 
berries.  Amend  the  soil  with  lots  of 
peat  moss  or  compost,  and  sulfur. 
Make  sure  there’s  a  water  source 
nearby,  since  fruit  production  is 
greatly  amplified  by  lots  of  irriga¬ 
tion  during  dry  spells. 

Highbush  blueberry  isn’t  the  only 
Vaccinium  species  native  to  Indiana. 
According  to  Deam,  there  is  a 
baker’s  dozen  of  others,  including 
the  lowbush  blueberry  (Vaccinium 
angustifolium)  and  even  cranberry 
(Vaccinium  macrocarpon).  Lowbush 
blueberry  is  a  very  dwarf  shrub 
growing  only  to  15  inches  or  so. 
Widespread  in  some  Indiana  wood¬ 
lands,  it  makes  a  valuable  under- 
planting  or  groundcover  for  deep 
shade  if  you  can  find  a  nursery 
source  for  it. 

While  the  true  heaths  and  heathers 
are  best  left  to  gardeners  in  areas 
with  either  milder  or  snowier  win¬ 


ters  than  our  own,  our  homegrown 
Hoosier  representatives  of  this  aris¬ 
tocratic  plant  family  will  flourish 
when  properly  sited.  Mountain 
laurel,  bearberry,  and  highbush 
blueberry  are  all  garden-worthy 
plants  in  their  own  right.  But  they’re 
also  great  conversation  pieces, 
because  when  your  fellow  gardeners 
come  to  visit,  they’ll  likely  be 
amazed  to  learn  that  these  plants  are 
actually  Indiana  natives. 


Barbara  Wilde  is  a  landscape 
designer,  horticulturist,  educator, 
and  writer  in  residence  at  Mark  M. 
Holeman,  Inc.  She  is  the  regular 
gardening  columnist  for 
Indianapolis  Woman  magazine,  and 
has  written  for  Horticulture  and 
American  Nurserymen  magazines 
as  well  as  Rodale  Press. 

Illustration  of  Bearberry  by  Jan 
Glimn  Lacy,  INPAWS  charter 
member  and  professional  botanical 
illustrator. 


As  the  author  states,  these  plants  are 
native  to  some  locations  within 
Indiana,  though  not  to  all  of  our 
state.  Be  sure  to  pay  attention  to  the 
author’s  cautions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  when  adding  these  beautiful, 
but  site-specific  plants  to  your  land¬ 
scape.  Being  “native”  does  not 
always  make  a  plant  “easy,”  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  located  outside  its  nat¬ 
ural  environmental  conditions. 

Carolyn  Harstad,  editor 


iNPAWS  has  recently 
produced  two 
I  brochures: 

Invasive  Plants  in 
Indiana- 

Their  threat  and  what  you 
can  do 

and 

Landscaping  With  Plants 
Native  to  Indiana- 
Recommended  Plants 

|  and  their  Sources 

:  : 

You  can  request  one  or 
both  brochures  by  sending 
a  stamped,  self- 
addressed,  legal-sized 
envelope  to 

: 

Katrina  Vollmer 
3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
|  Nashville,  IN  47448 


The  Sycamore  Land  Trust 

is  organizing  a  first  annual 

garden  and 
landscape  show 

as  a  fundraiser  for  the  SLT 

Saturday,  March  25 
10  AM  to  7  PM 

at  the  Bloomington 
Convention  Center. 

For  more  info  contact 
Tom  Zeller  at 
zeller@indiana.edu 


The  Annual  Brown  County 
Wildflower  Foray 

will  be  April  28,  29,  30,  2000 
T.C.  Steele  State  Historical  Site 
Nashville,  Indiana 
for  more  information  call 
812-988-2785 
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“Hepatica,  wild  ginger,  trout  lily, 

green  and  gold,  Solomon’s  seal,  columbine  .  . 


The  syllables  roll  off  my  tongue, 

Familiar,  now,  though  not  long  so. 

Today  each  name  issues  forth 
Vignettes  of  those  very  first  spring  wanderings 
When  exquisite  jewels  couched  in  leafy  beds 
Were,  to  me,  enchanted,  but  unnamed  forms. 

Together,  veterans  of  the  dug  earth, 

We  volunteers  worked  side  by  side: 

Clearing  weeds  and  pruning  trees, 

Sharing  wonders  (in  garden  speak) 

Of  budding  branches,  sprouting  seeds, 

And  tagging  most  precisely. 

The  wooly  hepatica  first  unfurled 
Beside  the  trees  on  wooded  slopes: 

That  name,  dropping  upon  my  untrained  ear, 
Began  the  litany  now  in  the  air  each  spring 
When  the  jeweled  forest  floor  eases, 

Releasing  exultant,  now  friendly  forms. 

“Hepatica,  wild  ginger,  trout  lily, 
green  and  gold,  Solomon’s  seal,  columbine  . 

Susan  Aldworth 


Susan  Aldworth,  a  new  INPAWS 
member,  has  a  diploma  in  horti¬ 
culture,  a  B.A.  in  fine  art/print- 
making  and  English,  a  B.A. 
(Hons)  in  English  from  colleges 
in  South  Africa  and  an  M.A.  in 
interdisciplinary  studies  (art, 
botany  and  English)  at  Iowa 
State  University,  where  she  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet  and 
website/CD-ROM  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  campus.  She 
lives  in  Shelby  County  with 
her  husband,  and  enjoys 
gardening,  hiking, 
reading,  and  botanical 
illustration,  and  drew 
the  Sharp-lobed 
Hepatica  (Hepatica  acu- 
tiloba)  to  the  left. 

See  the  website: 

http:/ /project,  bio.  iastate.edu 

/trees/ 


Have  you  renewed  your  membership  for  2000? 


According  to  the  bylaws  of 
INPAWS,  dues  run  from  January  1st 
to  December  3 1  st  of  each  calendar 
year.  Dues  paid  by  September  1 , 
1999  apply  to  the  entire  year  of 
2000.  Please  check  in  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  of  your  mailing 
label  on  the  last  page  of  this 
newsletter;  if  it  says  1999,  this  will 
be  your  last  INPAWS  newsletter. 
Please  don’t  let  this  be  your  last; 
send  me  your  dues  and  enjoy  the 
coming  year  of  events,  newsletters 
and  more. 

With  this  new  administration,  there 
are  exciting  programs  planned,  field 
trips  to  interesting  places,  auctions 
to  attend  with  many  native  plants  to 


purchase  and  other  fascinating  pro¬ 
jects.  We  wouldn’t  want  you  to 
miss  a  single  event.  Send  me  your 
dues. 

The  Membership  Directory  will 
once  again  be  published  and  mailed 
toward  the  end  of  March.  If  you 
would  like  your  name  to  be 
included,  send  me  your  dues  before 
March  25th  and  you  will  be  listed 
in  the  2000  directory. 

You  may  also  want  to  consider 
becoming  a  patron  or  a  sponsor  or 
you  may  want  to  pay  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the 
membership  application  on  page  18, 


or  just  send  me  your  mailing  label. 
Write  a  check,  put  it  in  an  envelope 
with  postage  and  mail  to: 

Katrina  Vollmer 
3 1 34  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448. 

In  doing  this,  you  will  remain  a  part 
of  this  diverse  society  whose  mem¬ 
bers  work  together  to  preserve,  pro¬ 
tect  and  study  our  native  plants  and 
wildflowers,  and  to  educate  people 
concerning  the  importance  of  con¬ 
serving  our  native  heritage. 

Please  send  me  your  dues! 
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INPAWS  Conning  Events,  2000 


Saturday,  March  25 

10  AM  to  1:30  PM 

Fern  Workshop  and 
Herbarium  Tour 

Butler  University 

Gallahue  Hall,  Room  70 

Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan,  Director  of  the 
Friesner  Herbarium  at  Butler,  will 
be  the  host.  Learn  about  fern  life 
cycles  and  how  to  identify  common 
Indiana  ferns. 

To  make  a  reservation  for  the  work¬ 
shop  call  Becky  at 

317-940-9413 
or  e-mail  her  at 
rdolan@butIer.edu. 

This  program  will  be  limited  to  30 
people,  due  to  limited  space.  Plan 
on  bringing  a  sack  lunch,  as  we  will 
break  for  lunch  and  socializing  and 
food  will  not  be  available  at  the 
workshop.  There  is,  however,  a 
Starbucks  near  campus. 

(If  you  need  to  cancel  after  making 
a  reservation  please  let  her  know  so 
that  someone  else  can  attend.) 

If  you  have  any  questions  call  Ken 
Collins  during  the  day  at  317-290- 
3200  ext.  356  or  in  the  evening  at 
317-891-9804. 


Saturday,  April  28 

9:30  AM 

Field  Trip  to  Pine  Hills  Nature 
Preserve 

View  beautiful  spring  wildflowers 
and  ferns  in  Montgomery  County. 

We  will  meet  at  9:30  AM  at  the  Dell 
Shelter  Parking  area  in  Shades  State 
Park.  To  get  to  the  parking  area  turn 
right  after  the  gate  house  at  Shades 
State  Park  then  at  the  end  of  the 
road  turn  right  again  to  Dell  Shelter 
Parking  area.  Parking  is  limited  at 
the  entrance  to  Pine  Hills  Nature 
Preserve  so  we  are  planning  on  car 
pooling  from  Dell  Shelter  Parking 
area. 

Pine  Hills  Nature  Preserve  is  com¬ 
posed  of  rugged  hills  and  deep 
gorges  covered  with  scattered  stands 
of  evergreens  mixed  with  hardwood 
trees.  White  pine,  hemlock,  and 
Canada  yew  are  relics  since  the 
period  following  the  last  glacier 
when  the  climate  was  much  cooler. 

Roger  Hedge,  Ecologist  with  the 
Indiana  Division  of  Nature 
Preserves  will  be  leading  the  hike. 
Please  bring  a  sack  lunch  so  we 
may  socialize  after  the  hike. 


Saturday,  June  24 

Field  Trip  to  Jefferson 
Proving  Ground 

See  wildflowers  at  Jefferson 
Proving  Ground.  This  trip  may  be 
expanded  to  a  two-day  bus  trip  if  all 
of  the  details  can  be  worked  out. 
Details  to  come. 


For  more  information  about 
these  trips,  contact 

Kenneth  Collins 

Forester/Botanist 

NRCS 

6013  Lakeside  Blvd. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46278 

(317)  290-3200  ext.  356 
kenneth.collins@in.usda.gov 


Update  on  the  Fire  Pink  Bill 

Senator  Robert  Jackman  sponsored  Bill  S0374  to  change  Indiana’s  state 
flower  from  the  Chinese  peony  to  Indiana’s  own  native,  the  Fire  Pink. 
However,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee  where  it  has  lan¬ 
guished  during  this  short  legislative  session.  Legislators  are  hoping  to 
adjourn  this  session  soon,  so  unless  a  miracle  occurs,  we  will  need  to 
reintroduce  it  again  next  fall  when  the  longer  session  convenes.  On  the 
bright  side,  this  should  give  us  more  time  to  muster  support. 

Email  Carolyn  Harstad  if  you  would  like  to  participate: 
pharstad@topaz.iupui.edu 


Wild  Bergamot 
(Monarda  fistulosa) 
by  Jeanette  Ming, 
illustrator  of  Go  Native! 
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INDIANA  NATIVE  PLANT  AND 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION/RENEWAL 

Annual  dues  pertain  to  the  fiscal  year  January  1  -  December  31 .  Dues  paid  after  September  1  are  applied  to  the  following  fiscal  year. 
□  Student  $10  □  Individual  $18  □  Family  $25  □  Patron  $100  □  Sponsor  $250  □  Corporate  $500 


Supporter  (Additional  Donation)  $ 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

COUNTY 


How  did  you  hear  about  INPAWS? 


Gifts  do  help,  inpaws  donors  at  the  Supporter,  Patron, 
Sponsor  and  Corporate  levels  will  receive  special  recogni¬ 
tion.  All  donations  above  Student,  Individual  and  Family 
dues  are  most  appreciated  and  can  aid  our  mission. 
Donations  are  tax-deductible  to  the  extent  provided  by  law. 


Please  complete  this  form  (or  photocopy  first)  and 
mail,  along  with  your  check  made  payable  to: 

Indiana  Native  Plant  and  Wildflower  Society,  or  INPAWS 

c/o  Katrina  Vollmer 
3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448 
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Moth  Quest 


by  Lee  A.  Casebere 


Nature  holds  many  impressive 
secrets.  But  almost  as  impressive  as 
the  secrets  themselves  is  the  fact 
that  some  human-folk  among  us 
know  subtle  little  clues  which  help 
to  reveal  them. 

This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  as 
it  relates  to  the 
insect  world, 
where  ‘subtle’ 
and  ‘little’  seem 
to  go  hand  in 
hand.  Those  who 
study  insects 
spend  much  time 
bent  over  micro¬ 
cosms  peering  inside 
for  clues.  I  am  reminded 
of  all  this  as  I  recall  the 
events  of  a  visit  to  a  northern 
Indiana  fen  with  a  friend  who 
is  wise  in  the  ways  of  moths. 

I  have  always  been  fascinated 
with  calcareous  fens.  They 
trace  their  origins  to  glacial 
events  which  took  place  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago.  The  gravel 
banks  near  which  they  occur  were 
deposited  by  the  pushing  and 
shoving  of  glacial  muscle,  and 
many  of  the  plants  in  fens  are 
boreal  relicts  from  those  colder, 
glacial  times.  The  cool  groundwa¬ 


ters  that  are  the  life-blood  of  fens 
apparently  provide  a  critical  micro¬ 
climate  which  allows  these  plants  to 
survive  hundreds  of  miles  south  of 
their  usual  modem-day  haunts. 

In  the  upper 
levels  of  the 
fen  commu¬ 
nity,  the 
organic 
material 
that  we  call 
peat  testi¬ 
fies  to 
many  cen¬ 
turies  of 
living  and 
dying  of  the 
flora.  Today,  it 
rests  there,  only 
partially  decom¬ 
posed,  layer  upon 
layer.  Water, 
rich  in  lime 
dissolved  from 
calcareous 
gravels,  oozes 
through  the  peat  layers  and  root  tan¬ 
gles.  In  places,  the  water  seeps  to 
the  surface  where  it  puddles  up  into 
shallow  pools,  or  flows  in  little 
rivulets  into  bigger  rivulets  and 
spring  runs.  Here  and  there,  often 
aided  in  this  process  by  various 


forms  of  algae,  lime  precipitates 
from  the  water  to  form  layers  of 
marl  or  crusty  formations  of  tufa. 

Besides  the  boreal  species,  some 
other  plants  of  the  fen  are  calci- 
philes,  found  there  only  because  of 
their  fondness  for  limy  habitats. 

Still  others  originated  in  a  post¬ 
glacial  era  when  warm,  dry  condi¬ 
tions  caused  an  eastward  extension 
of  prairie  grasslands.  The  harsh, 
marly  conditions  presumably  cause 
a  kind  of  physiological  drought 

Moth  Quest .  .  .continued  on  page  2 
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which  allows  species  from  dry 
prairies  to  survive  in  an  uncharac¬ 
teristic,  saturated  wetland.  So  the 
fen  is  a  botanical  melting  pot-a 
product  of  eons-a  place  where 
plants  of  boreal,  prairie,  and  cal¬ 
careous  persuasions  grow  together 
with  more  typical  wetland  plants 
from  bogs  and  sedge  meadows  in  a 
wonderful  blending  of  the  flora. 

It  was  into  such  a  special  place  that 
Jim  Bess  and  I  ventured  in  early 
July  of  1999,  blessed  with  a 
pleasant  day  of  low  humidity  and 
moderate  temperature-wonderful 
weather  for  being  afield.  We  were 
there  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
from  this  place,  but  Jim  was  keenly 
interested  in  finding  evidence  of  a 
particular  rare  moth -Papaipema 
appassionata. 


The  genus  Papaipema  is  a  large  one 
that  is  well  represented  in  mid- 
western  prairies  and  wetlands.  The 
larvae  of  these  moths  are  root  and 
stem  borers  which  are  often  specific 
to  a  single  species  or  single  genus 
of  plants.  An  extremely  rare  one 
feeds  only  in  the  roots  and  stems  of 
rattlesnake  master,  Eryngium  yucci- 
folium.  There  is  another  that  feeds 
in  liatris,  one  in  Culver’s  root,  and 
so  on.  The  one  that  we  hoped  to 
find  that  day  bores  into  the  roots 
and  stems  of  the  purple  pitcher 
plant,  Sarracenia  purpurea,  an 
insectivorous  plant  of  bogs  and 
fens. 

Imagine!  A  plant  that  supplements 
its  diet  by  digesting  the  remains  of 
insects  providing  nourishment  for 
the  larva  of  a  rare  moth.  The  moth 


itself  is  a  lovely  creature  with  an 
open  wingspan  of  about  two 
inches-neither  large  nor  small  by 
moth  standards.  At  rest,  with  wings 
folded,  its  overall  coloration  is  rusty 
or  burnt  orange  with  some  splashes 
of  creamy  yellow.  A  couple  of  clus¬ 
ters  of  white  spots  on  each  wing 
add  further  embellishment. 

As  near  as  Jim  knew,  the  pitcher 
plant  borer  had  never  been  found  in 
Indiana.  Adult  Papaipema  moths  fly 
at  night  in  late  summer  or  early  fall, 
so  we  certainly  wouldn’t  see  one  in 
July.  And  since  the  larvae  are 
borers,  what  could  we  possibly  be 
looking  to  find?  Jim  taught  me  sev¬ 
eral  clues.  He  explained  that  the 
most  tell-tale  sign  of  a  current  larval 
occupant  was  the  presence  of 
orangeish-colored  frass  (excrement) 

Moth  Quest .  .  .continued  on  page  5 
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by  Carolyn  Q.  Bryson 


President's  Message 


As  I  write  this  message  I  am  sitting  in 
the  shade  near  our  wildflower  garden 
at  Orchard  in  Bloom  and  reflecting 
how  fortunate  we  are  to  have  mem¬ 
bers  who  take  time  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  help  make  our  programs 
successful. 

We  continue  to  educate  the  public 
about  non-native  invasive  plants  by 
giving  slide  presentations  and  distrib¬ 
uting  our  brochures,  Invasive  Plants 
in  Indiana  and  Landscaping  with 
Plants  Native  to  Indiana,  throughout 
the  state.  Ellen  Jacquart  organized  the 
second  printing  of  both  of  the 
brochures.  Ellen  has  also  prepared  a 
script  and  a  duplicate  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  about  non-native  invasive  plants 
for  our  members  to  use.  In  addition, 
we  have  an  Alien  Invaders  trifold  dis¬ 
play  available  for  members’  use,  fea¬ 
turing  enlargements  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs  in  our  brochure.  Carolyn 
Harstad  continues  to  give  presenta¬ 
tions  about  desirable  native  plants  as 
she  promotes  her  new  book,  Go 
Native! 

I  have  copied  members’  email 
addresses  into  my  email  program  and 
am  sending  out  announcements  of 
activities.  I  hope  that  this  method  will 
be  only  a  temporary  substitute  for  a 
full  listserv,  but  I  have  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  progress  in  locating  a  sponsor  for 
a  listserv.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
receive  activity  messages,  please 
email  me  (quinnell@iquest.net)  and 
ask  that  your  address  be  removed.  If 
you  are  not  receiving  the  messages 
and  have  an  email  address,  please 
email  your  address  to  me  and  I  will 
add  it  to  the  list. 

This  year  INPAWS  had  both  a 
demonstration  micro-garden  at 
Orchard  in  Bloom  and  an  information 
booth.  For  our  demonstration  garden, 
Linda  Bullard  planned  a  “Native 
American  Herb  Garden”  and  included 
native  plants  that  are/were  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  list  of  plants 


might  surprise  you.  Thanks  to  all  who 
loaned  or  donated  plants  for  our  dis¬ 
play.  Donated  plants  and  those  pur¬ 
chased  by  INPAWS  were  sold  at  our 
annual  plant  sale  and  auction  held  on 
May  13.  The  emphasis  in  our  infor¬ 
mation  booth  was  on  non-native  inva¬ 
sive  plants  and  suggested  native  plant 
alternatives.  Both  of  our  brochures 
were  distributed,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  about  INPAWS  membership,  our 
native  plant  rescue  program,  and  our 
plant  sale  and  auction.  Logo  tote  bags 
and  lunch  bags,  as  well  as  Carolyn 
Harstad's  book,  Go  Native /,  were  sold 
at  the  booth. 

Dee  Ann  Peine  has  been  busy  leading 
plant  rescues  at  four  different 
sites.The  rescues  have  been  under¬ 
taken  quickly  so  that  the  rescued 
plants  may  be  placed  in  our  plant  sale 
and  auction.  We  encourage  INPAWS 
members  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
land  that  is  being  sold  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  contact  either  Dee  Ann  or 
Amy  Kress  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  development  sites  may  be 
checked  for  desirable  native  plants 
and  permission  for  plant  rescues  may 
be  obtained.  If  too  much  time  elapses, 
heavy  equipment  may  be  on  site  and 
the  plants  will  be  lost. 

Roger  Hedge  led  about  a  dozen  par¬ 
ticipants  on  a  three-hour  hike  at  the 
Pine  Hills  Nature  Preserve. 
Fortunately,  the  weather  was  won¬ 
derful  and  there  were  many  emerging 
ferns  and  spring  wildflowers  in 
bloom.  Following  the  hike,  the  group 
enjoyed  their  sack  lunches  at  the  Dell 
Shelter  in  Shades  State  Park. 

Watch  for  more  information  about  the 
June  24th  field  trip  to  the  Jefferson 
Proving  Ground. 

Our  partnering  with  parks  program  is 
getting  underway.  In  return  for  the 
use  of  the  new  Nature  Center  at 
Holliday  Park  for  our  annual  plant 
sale  and  auction,  INPAWS  has  agreed 


to  work  within  the  park  to  help  main¬ 
tain  wildflower  areas;  Janice 
Gustaferro,  chairman  of  the  plant  sale 
and  auction,  will  also  be  coordinating 
our  work  in  Holliday  Park.  Ruth  Ann 
Ingraham,  Rob  Day,  Jean  Roberts, 
and  Don  Miller  are  planning  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  Broad  Ripple  Park  to 
remove  invasive  plants  that  have 
taken  over  areas  in  the  woods.  Jan 
Hunter,  who  is  forming  a  North  West 
Indiana  INPAWS  chapter,  is  working 
with  a  Knox  public  park  to  install  a 
wildflower  garden.  Why  not  volunteer 
to  help  a  few  hours  on  these  worth¬ 
while  projects? 

Gayle  Moore  is  planning  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  Boy  Scouts,  which 
will  be  held  at  Holliday  Park.  The 
program  is  in  the  initial  planning 
stages  and  we  expect  that  it  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  programs  in  the 
future.  INPAWS  members  have  also 
provided  classes  in  the  Oasis  pro¬ 
gram,  an  educational  program  for 
senior  citizens. 

Becky  Dolan  received  several  appli¬ 
cations  for  small  grants  in  our  Grants 
and  Awards  Program.  The  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  evaluated  and  final 
decisions  will  soon  be  made. 

The  planning  for  our  Annual 
Conference  is  underway.  David 
Gorden  has  made  arrangements  for  us 
to  have  the  Conference  in  the 
Minnetrista  Center  in  Muncie  on 
Saturday,  September  9,  2000.  Mark 
the  date  on  your  calendar  and  be  on 
the  alert  for  future  messages. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  all 
of  our  members  to  be  involved  in 
activities.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
specific  project,  contact  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairperson  and  communicate 
your  desire  to  be  involved.  If  you 
have  suggestions  for  other  programs 
or  activities,  please  contact  me.  We 
need  the  participation  and  support  of 
all  of  our  members. 
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1999  Highlights  of  Rare  Plant  Discoveries 


by  Roger  Hedge 


In  terms  of  numbers,  1999  rare 
plant  finds  were  significantly  fewer 
than  the  previous  year  for  those 
species  considered  state-threat¬ 
ened  and  endangered.  Yet, 
there  were  still  several  notable 
highlights  including  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  two  species  that  were 
presumed  state-extirpated,  10 
additional  new  locations 
reported  for  state-endangered 
plants,  and  four  new  records  of 
state-threatened  species. 

In  February,  Mike  Homoya, 
Division  of  Nature 
Preserves  botanist,  found  a 
new  site  for  the  state-endan¬ 
gered  devil’s-bit 
(  Chamaelirium 
luteum)  in  deep 
southern  Indiana’s 
Harrison  County. 

Seven  plants  were 
growing  on  a  rocky 
west-facing  slope  just 
above  an  open  limestone 
barrens.  This  find  repre¬ 
sents  only  the  second  extant 
site  for  this  member  of  the 
lily  family,  both  records  from 
Harrison  County.  In  April 
Mike  and  Tom  Swinford, 

DNP’s  regional  ecologist, 
discovered  the  state- 
endangered 
Canada  burnet 
(  Sanguisorba 
canadensis)  and 
the  state-threatened  prairie  violet 
(Viola  pedatifida),  both  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  Prophetstown  State  Park  in 
Tippecanoe  County.  They  also  re¬ 
visited  a  site  in  Parke  County  that 
spring  where  Tom  and  Kevin 
Tungesvick  of  Anderson  had  found 
woodland  strawberry  (Fragaria 
vesca  var.  americana)  the  previous 


year,  a  plant  that  had  been  listed  as 
extirpated  for  many  years.  In  the 
fall,  they  returned  to  west-central 
Indiana  and  turned  up  another  pop¬ 
ulation  along  a  steep,  shaley 
bluff  of  Sugar  Creek  at  Shades 
State  Park.  Nearly  85  years 
earlier,  Charles  Deam, 
Indiana’s  preeminent  botanist 
and  author  of  the  1 940  Flora 
of  Indiana,  had  reported 
woodland  strawberry  at 
Shades.  But  this  recent  find 
was  the  first  time  this  species 
had  been  noted  there  since 
Deam’s  discovery. 

A  botanical  foray  to  southwest 
Indiana  in  June  by  Tony 
Reznicek,  botanist  at  the 
University  of  Michigan, 
Paul  Rothrock,  botanist 
at  Taylor  University,  and 
Mike  Homoya  led  to  the 
discovery  of  three  new 
sites  in  three  separate 
counties  (Vermillion, 
Sullivan,  and  Knox)  for  the 
state-endangered  heavy  sedge 
(Carex  gravida).  This  tall 
sedge  prefers  grasslands,  and 
Indiana  is  at  the  eastern  end 
of  this  species’  range.  This 
trio  also  turned  up  two 
additional  state-endan¬ 
gered  plants: 
roundleaf  water- 
hyssop  (Bacopa 
rotundifolia)  and 
black-footed  quill  wort  (Isoetes 
melanopoda).  These  latter  plants 
were  observed  in  a  small  natural 
pond  in  sandy  terrain  near  Oaktown 
in  Knox  County.  The  water-hyssop, 
previous  to  this  discovery,  was 
known  only  from  sinkhole  ponds  in 
Harrison,  Lawrence,  and 
Washington  counties  much  farther 


east.  While  these  discoveries  were 
being  made,  Dan  Boone  of 
Cincinnati  relocated  buffalo  clover 
(Trifolium  reflexum)  at  a  flatwoods 
in  Posey  County,  where  it  had  not 
been  seen  in  over  a  decade.  This  is 
the  only  known  population  in  the 
state  for  this  native  clover. 

A  survey  in  late  summer  of  a  small 
prairie  remnant  in  Lake  County  by 
Sandy  O’Brien  of  Hobart  and 
DNP’s  regional  ecologist,  Tom  Post, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  population 
of  the  state-endangered  eared  false 
foxglove  (Agalinis  auriculata). 

The  drought  conditions  of  1999 
proved  favorable  for  searching  the 
exposed  shoreline  of  at  least  one 
natural  lake  in  northern  Indiana’s 
Elkhart  County.  DNP’s  Rich 
Dunbar,  Roger  Hedge,  Mike 
Homoya,  and  John  Ervin  found  the 
very  rare  pipe  wort  (Eriocaulon 
aquaticum ),  a  state-endangered 
species  previously  known  from  only 
two  extant  sites.  They  noted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  tiny  pipeworts  mingling 
with  another  rarity,  the  state-threat¬ 
ened  sedge,  long-beaked  baldrush 
(Psilocarya  scirpoides).  Perry  Scott 
of  Indianapolis  and  Mike  found  a 
new  population  of  the  state-threat¬ 
ened  two-seeded  mercury 
(Acalypha  deamii)  at  Cedar  Bluffs 
Nature  Preserve  in  Monroe  County. 

Hemlock  parsley  (Conioselinum 
chine nse)  is  a  northern  member  of 
the  carrot  family  that  occurs  in  alka¬ 
line  fens.  One  of  the  three  extant 
occurrences  of  this  state-endangered 
species  in  Indiana  was  found  in 
September  by  DNP’s  Cliff 
Chapman,  Mike  Homoya,  and 
Roger  Hedge  in  an  interesting  hill¬ 
side  fen  in  Decatur  County,  far 
south  of  the  expected  range  of  this 
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plant.  Mike’s  sharp  eye  also  picked 
out  a  handful  of  individuals  of  the 
state-threatened  downy  or  prairie 
gentian  (Gentiana  puberulenta)  in 
a  limestone  barrens  in  southern 
Indiana’s  Crawford  County  this  past 
fall.  All  other  recent  records  in 
Indiana  for  this  rare  beauty  are  from 
the  tallgrass  prairies  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  state.  Barbara 
Plampin  of  Chesterton  discovered  a 
new  site  in  Porter  County  for  the 
state-endangered  weakstalk  bul¬ 
rush  (Scirpus  purshianus). 


The  final  notable  discovery  of  1999 
was  made  by  Mike  Homoya  and 
Cliff  Chapman  when  they  found 
creeping  bur-head  (Echinodorus 
cordifolius)  in  Posey  County.  This 
species  had  not  been  reported  in 
Indiana  since  1923. 

Thanks  to  all  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  plant  enthusiasts  and 
botanists  for  their  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Indiana’s  native 
flora.  We  look  forward  to  new 
explorations  and  discoveries  that 
await  us  in  the  year  2000. 


INPAWS  Corresponding  Secretary 
Roger  L.  Hedge  is  an  ecologist  with 
the  IDNR's  Division  of  Nature 
Preserves.  Current  work  includes 
rare  species  and  natural  area  inven¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  management  work 
on  nature  preserves  and  natural 
areas  statewide. 


Moth  Quest.  .  .  continued  from  page  2 

at  the  base  of  the  pitchers,  the  result 
of  larval  house  cleaning.  So,  in  this 
soggy  place  where  dozens  of  pitcher 
plants  soaked  up  summer  sunshine, 
we  went  about  our  business. 

As  expected,  we  didn’t  see  a  moth 
that  day.  And  we  didn’t  see  larvae 
either.  Yet  we  left  that  remarkable 
place  confident  that  Papaipema 
appassionata  was  there  drawing  life 
from  purple  pitcher  plants.  The  tell¬ 
tale  frass  provided  testimony.  So 
there  in  a  northern  Indiana  wetland, 
a  rare  plant  and  an  even  rarer  moth 
share  a  strand  in  the  fascinating  web 
of  life.  And  in  late  summer,  drawn 
together  by  the  irresistible  chemical 
allure  of  pheromones,  pretty  moths 
will  have  brief  encounters  in  the 
still  of  night,  ensuring  that 
Papaipema  appassionata  will  begin 
the  cycle  anew. 

What  other  mysteries  carry  on 
within  the  tangle  of  stem  and  root, 
peat  and  marl?  What  others  in  plain 
view? 


Postscript 

Thanks  to  Jim’s  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  we  left  there  knowing  that 
Papaipema  appassionata  was  pre¬ 
sent,  but  simply  hidden  from  view. 
Not  only  did  we  not  see  a  pitcher 
plant  borer  moth  or  even  its  larvae 
that  day,  I’ve  never  seen  any  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  moth,  dead  or  alive. 

One  can  see  that  it  is  a  beauty  by 
referring  to  field  guides  and  refer¬ 
ence  books.  Do  I  wish  to  see  one? 
Of  course.  Will  I  go  back  there-or 
somewhere-to  search  for  one? 
Perhaps. 

Life  holds  innumerable  secrets  as 
interesting  as  this  one,  but  I  can’t 
hope  to  see  them  all.  I  will  pick  and 
choose.  Sometimes,  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  knowing  about  some¬ 
thing  interesting  or  special  or 
amazing,  and  letting  it  go  at  that.  As 
for  this  secret,  my  knowledge  is 
more  intimate,  having  bent  over  the 
microcosm  which  holds  it  to  peer 


inside,  having  seen  the  clues.  Even 
if  I  never  get  to  see  the  lovely  moth, 
this  secret  and  my  knowledge  of  it 
hold  special  meaning.  Long  live 
Papaipema  appassionatal 

Lee  Case  here  is  assistant  director  of 
the  Division  of  Nature  Preserves  of 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  a  charter  member  of 
IN  PAWS.  He  is  interested  in  birds, 
reptiles,  amphibians,  nature  photog¬ 
raphy  (he  was  the  principal  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Orchids  of  Indiana,  by 
Mike  Homoya,  published  by  the 
Indiana  Academy  of  Science  in 
1993)  and,  of  course,  plants.  His 
special  interest  is  in  the  rarer  plant 
communities  of  prairies,  savannahs, 
limestone  glades,  barrens,  fens  and 
bogs,  habitats  all  well  represented 
in  Indiana. 
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Botany  101  -  fifth  in  a  series 

Other  Flower-Related  Terms 


by  Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan 


Recall  that  the  parts  of  the  four 
whorls  of  a  typical  flower  are: 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels 
(sometimes  called  pistils).  Flowers 
that  have  all  these  four  parts  are 


perfect  complete 


perfect  incomplete 


referred  to  as  complete.  Flowers 
missing  a  whorl  are  termed  incom¬ 
plete.  In  somewhat  amusing  phrase¬ 
ology,  flowers  that  are  missing 
either  male  or  female  parts  are 
termed  imperfect,  vs.  perfect 
flowers  that  have  both  stamens  and 
carpels.  In  slightly  different  nomen¬ 
clature,  single  flowers  with  both 
male  and  female  parts  are  also 
called  hermaphroditic.  Some 
plants  have  separate,  imperfect 
flowers  on  the  same  individual. 
These  plants  are  monoecious  (from 
the  Latin  for  “one  house”),  while 
plants  that  have  separate-sex  imper¬ 
fect  flowers  on  entirely  different 
individuals  are  termed  dioecious 
(“two  houses”). 


Another  feature  of  their  anatomy 
that  can  help  distinguish  between 
species  is  the  location  of  the  ovary 
relative  to  the  other  floral  parts.  If 
the  ovary  is  borne  below  the  other 
parts,  it  is  inferior.  You  can  see  an 
inferior  ovary  in  apples  and  crab 
apples.  Remnants  of  the  rest  of  the 
flower  can  often  be  seen  on  the 
bottom  of  the  fruit  opposite  the 
stem.  Superior  ovaries  have  the 
sepals,  petals  and  stamens  attached 
below  the  ovary. 


Symmetry  of  the  entire  flower  is 
also  often  diagnostic.  Flowers  with 
radial  symmetry  can  be  divided  in 
half  along  many  axes  and  still  result 
in  mirror  images.  These  flowers  are 
regular  or  actinomorphic.  Phlox 
and  strawberry  have  regular  flowers. 


t 


inferior  ovary 


y 

superior  ovary 

Irregular  flowers  are  bilaterally 
symmetrical  or  zygomorphic.  They 
can  be  divided  in  half  in  only  one 
way  to  produce  mirror  images. 
People  are  irregular  in  this  regard; 
only  by  dividing  down  'the  center  of 
the  forehead  can  you  produce  two 
parts  that  are  mirror  images  of  each 
other.  Many  plants  in  the  mint  and 
snapdragon  families,  as  well  as 
orchids,  are  irregular. 

I  tell  my  students  that  botany  is  like 
learning  a  foreign  language  with  all 
its  specialized  terminology.  Okay, 
one  more:  flowers  that  are  borne 
directly  on  the  stem  (lacking  a 
peduncle)  are  sessile  flowers. 

INPAWS  member  Becky  Dolan  is 
Director  of  the  Friesner  Herbarium 
at  Butler  University. 

Illustrations  by  IN  PAWS  member 
Jan  Glimn  Lacy. 
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On  the  Trail  at  Fort  Ben 


I’ve  been  hiking  the  trails  at  Fort 
Ben  State  Park  for  over  two  years 
now,  and  in  the  process,  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  interesting  things 
along  the  way.  The  longer  you  are 
familiar  with  any  area,  the  more  that 
area  reveals  itself  to  you. 

My  favorite  hike  is  on  the  Fall 
Creek  Trail.  The  north  part  parallels 
Fall  Creek  and  the  south  half  mean¬ 
ders  between  the  two  legs  of  the 
Harrison  Trace  Trail.  The  north  trail 
has  some  grand  views  of  the  Fall 
Creek  valley  with  a  quite  steep  drop 
off  to  the  valley  floor.  In  March,  all 
along  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
North  trail  is  a  truly  spectacular 
splash  of  hepatica— pinks,  blues  and 
whites.  I  always  thought  hepatica 
was  rare,  but  no  one  told  that  to 
Mother  Nature  when  it  comes  to 
this  Ft.  Ben  display.  There  are  some 
large  white  oaks  and  lots  of  walnut 
and  red  oak  all  through  the  park. 

The  tree  you  should  see,  though,  is 
the  cottonwood  that  stands  just 
where  the  Fall  Creek  Trail  crosses 
the  Harrison  Trace  at  the  east  end  of 
the  park.  There  was  an  article  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  about  this  tree,  as 
it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.  Also,  don’t  miss  the 
beaver  doings  all  along  Fall  Creek 
after  the  trail  dips  down  to  river 


level.  The  beaver  have  done  their 
thing  to  many  of  the  large  and  small 
trees,  sometimes  merely  girdling  the 
larger  trees  so  that  they  die.  Also,  if 
you  are  really  lucky,  you  might 
scare  up  a  great  blue  heron  along 
Fall  Creek. 

The  south  leg  of  the  Fall  Creek  Trail 
wanders  down  between  the  ridges  of 
the  Harrison  Trace.  Lots  of  wild- 
flowers  grace  these  lowlands, 
including  the  drooping  trillium. 
There  are  several  places  along  here 
where  I  would  like  to  build  a  home. 
Of  course,  I  would  want  about  50 
acres  along  with  that  home  so  that  I 
could  preserve  the  peaceful,  beau¬ 
tiful  aspect  of  this  area.  There  is  one 
particular  rock  along  here  that  I  am 
quite  fond  of.  It  is  flat,  with  a 
slightly  concave  top,  and  there  is  a 
tree  that  grows  right  next  to  it. 
Makes  a  perfect  seat-very  comfort¬ 
able.  I  have  almost  gone  to  sleep 
lounging  on  this  rock  in  the  middle 
of  woodland  serenity. 

Sprinkled  all  through  the  park  are 
solitary  Christmas  ferns.  I’ve  never 
seen  them  growing  wild  in  the 
Indianapolis  area  before.  I  suspect  if 
they  grow  in  the  park,  they  grow 
other  places  in  town,  too;  but  it  is 
nice  to  have  them. 


by  Jean  Vietor 

The  Lawrence  Creek  Trail  is  a  nice 
two  and  one  half  mile  long  hike  in 
the  uplands  of  the  west  end  of  the 
park.  If  you  enter  it  from  the 
parking  area  along  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  Nature  Center,  it  will 
get  you  panting  pretty  good  before 
you  reach  the  top  of  the  entry  trail. 

It  then  loops  around,  taking  you 
through  a  nice  upland  woods. 

The  south  leg  of  the  Harrison  Trace 
parallels  the  golf  course.  Now,  it 
might  be  wise  to  wear  a  helmet 
when  walking  this  trail.  You  often 
will  hear  the  crack  of  the  golf  club 
hitting  the  ball,  and  as  happened  to 
me,  a  swoosh  through  the  leaves  of 
the  bushes  between  the  course  and 
the  trail.  I  heard  one  man  say  to  the 
other,  “I  think  you’re  in  the  park.” 
You  bet  he  was.  I  don’t  think  he 
ever  found  that  ball. 

INPAWS  charter  member  and  first 
treasurer  Jean  Vietor  loves  nature, 
loves  to  paint  and  has  been  painting 
nature  for  31  years.  Her  work  will 
be  displayed  this  summer  at  the 
Holliday  Park  Nature  Center. 


Request  for  seeds  in  exchange  for  starter  plugs  for  our  auction/sale 


INPAWS  member  Paul  Hammond 
will  be  teaching  at  Purdue  this  fall, 
doing  student  projects  with  wild- 
flower  seed.  This  fall’s  project  will 
concentrate  on  wetlands.  He  hopes 
to  make  a  deal  with  INPAWS  mem¬ 
bers:  in  exchange  for  seeds  from 
INPAWS  members  for  the  project, 
he  will  give  back  extra  starter  plugs 
for  us  to  sell  at  our  auction/sale. 


He  is  interested  in  seeds  of  any 
showy,  wetland  species,  but  espe¬ 
cially: 

Asclepias  incarnata, 

Asters,  Hibiscus,  Chelone, 
Liatris,  Queen  of  the  Prairie, 
Skullcaps,  Obedient  Plant, 
Lobelias-red  or  blue. 


He  will  clean  the  seed,  but  asks  that 
you  keep  species  separate  from  one 
another.  Please  contact  him  to  make 
arrangements  at: 

4596  Shen  Lake  Drive 
Harrisonburg  VA  22801 

or  email  him  at 

phammond@purdue.edu 
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M  U L  I  I  F  L  O  R  A  E 


We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
INPAWS  Charter  Member 
Bud  Reahard 
whose  wife 
Bobbi  Reahard 

died  this  spring. 


State  Flower  Update 

Senator  Robert  Jackman  plans  to 
introduce  a  bill  in  the  upcoming 
legislative  session  to  change 
Indiana’s  state  flower  from  the 
peony,  which  comes  from  China, 
to  the  Fire  Pink,  a  native  wild- 
flower  which  is  found  in  nearly 
every  county  of  Indiana.  “Across 
Indiana”  will  feature  a  segment 
on  the  Fire  Pink  state  flower  pro¬ 
posal  which  will  air  throughout 
the  state  during  the  week  of  June 
11-17  on  channel  20. 


Are  you  moving?  Will  you  be  away  for  a  while? 

We  don't  want  you  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  newsletter.  So  if 
you  have  a  change  of  address,  or  will  be  away  only  temporarily, 
please  fill  in  the  form  below. 

name 

ADDRESS  CHANGE 

CITY  CHANGE 

STATE  AND  ZIP  CHANGE 

AWAY  STARTING  DATE 

RETURN  STARTING  DATE 

Mail  this  form  to: 

Katrina  Vollmer 
3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448 

or  email  information  to:  katrinajo@bigfoot.net 


t  Nature  Walks  at 

Butler  University 

Join  Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan  for 
nature  walks  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
noon: 

The  Summer  Plants  of 
Butler  Prairie 

July  11 
August  8 
September  12 

Meet  behind  Gallahue  Hall 
on  the  Butler  University 
campus  near  the  green¬ 
house.  Walks  will  last  about 
45  minutes.  There  is  no 
charge  and  all  are  wel¬ 
come. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
monthly  reminder  of  the  walk , 
or  wish  to  be  dropped  from 
the  reminder  list  please  call 
Dr.  Dolan  at  317-940-9413,  or 
email  rdolan@butler.edu. 


www.inpaws.org 

Visit  our  website  for  news  and 
information  about  INPAWS  and 
native  plant  issues,  as  well  as 
links  to  a  wealth  of  like-minded 
organizations. 

We  would  like  to  update  our 
site  with  your  news,  informa¬ 
tion,  comments,  ideas,  opin¬ 
ions,  suggestions.  In  short,  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  preserving  native 
plants  and  their  habitats. 

Please  email  Anne  Wilson 
wilson@hsonline.net 
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INPAWS  Calendar  of  Events 


We  Cannot  Succeed  Without  Your  Help 


Saturday,  June  24,  2000 

Field  trip  to  Jefferson  Proving  Ground 


Many  thanks  to  those  who: 

Helped  fund  the  reprinting  of  our  brochures: 


A  hike  to  view  plants  at  Jefferson  Proving  Ground  (JPG) 
is  scheduled  for  June  24,  2000.  Mike  Homoya  from  the 
Division  of  Nature  Preserves  will  lead  the  hike. 

This  is  a  special  trip  as  several  unusual  ferns  and  fern 
allies  including  Climbing  Fern  may  be  seen.  Usually 
these  sites  are  not  open  to  the  public,  however  the  U.S. 
Army  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  granted 
INPAWS  permission  for  this  hike.  The  area  has  officially 
been  leased  to  the  USFWS  for  25  years  to  be  called  Big 
Oaks  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

If  you  are  planning  to  go  on  this  hike  please  e-mail 
Kenneth  Collins  by  June  19,  2000  at 
purduekenn@hotmail.com 

or  call  (317)  891-9804  to  make  a  reservation  for  the  hike. 

Please  meet  at  the  JPG  main  gate  by  9:45  AM  as  we 
will  car  pool  and  depart  at  10:00  AM  The  hike  should 
conclude  by  3:00  PM.  Also  please  bring  sturdy  walking 
shoes  and  a  lunch. 

To  get  to  JPG  from  Indianapolis,  follow  1-74  south  to 
Greensburg,  take  U.S.  421  south  to  the  JPG  main  gate. 

It  is  approximately  a  one  and  one  half  to  two-hour  drive 
from  Indianapolis.  Turn  right  from  U.S.  421  to  the  JPG 
main  gate. 


Saturday 
July  22,  2000 
Field  Trip  to 

Smith  Cemetery,  Portland  Arch 

led  by  Tom  Swinford,  Ken  Collins 
Details  to  follow 

Kenneth  Collins 

Forester/Botanist 

NRCS 

6013  Lakeside  Blvd, 

Indianapolis,  IN  46278 

(317)  290-3200  ext.  356 
kenneth.collins@in.usda.gov 


Peine  Engineering,  Inc. 
Butler  University 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Mark  M.  Holeman,  Inc. 
Margo  Jaqua 


Helped  with  the  Orchard  in  Bloom  microgarden 
by  donating  plants,  time,  or  labor: 


Mark  M.  Holeman,  Inc. 

Altum's  Landscape  and  Horticultural  Center 
Munchkin  Nursery 
Spence  Restoration  Nursery 


Anne  Hathaway 
Dee  Ann  Peine 
Janice  Gustaferro 
Nina  Evans 
Rolland  Kontak 
Tom  Potter 
Susan  Aldworth 
Ruth  Ann  Ingraham 
Mike  Rian 
Sophia  Anderson 
Julia  Wilder 
Linda  Haas 
Jim  May 


Kim  Krull 
Wendy  Ford 
Don  Bryson 
Carolyn  Harstad 
Mildred  Kontak 
Gayle  Moore 
Christy  Krieg 
Jo  Ellen  Meyers  Sharp 
Dan  Anderson 
Andree  Desrochers 
Hilary  Cox 
Larry  Ammons 
Darla  May 


Helped  with  the  Orchard  in  Bloom  information 
booth: 


Gil  Daniels 
Mary  Kraft 
Susan  Aldworth 
Tom  Potter 
Jim  Kyle 
Diane  Stiffler 
Sue  Arnold 


Carolyn  Harstad 
Nancy  Shepherd 
Emily  Woodworth-Roark 
Sallie  Potter 
Barbara  Hamilton 
Katrina  Vollmer 


/  apologize  if  I  omitted  anyone;  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  help  that  all  of  you  have  given. 
Carolyn  Bryson 
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Do  I  Have  Diversity  in  My  Gardens? 


by  Frank  Nyikos 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent 
observations  people  make  about  my 
garden  is  that  I  do  not  incorporate 
much  diversity  of  plant  material  in 
my  beds. 

One  of  my  great  loves 
is  the  genus  hosta.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  see 
and  enjoy  my  hosta 
without  any  competi¬ 
tion. 

Yet  I  insist  that  I  do  have 
diversity  in  my  hosta  beds. 

How?  Why,  with 
native  spring  wood¬ 
land  perennials,  of 
course.  These  spring  woodland 
beauties  come  up  early,  bloom,  fruit 
and  become  dormant  by  the  time 
my  hostas  have  unfurled. 
Wildflowers  are  perfectly  at  home 
with  this  arrangement  because  they 
have  been  growing  and  thriving  in 
our  native  woods  for  eons.  They 
grow  this  way  because  they  have  to 
live  their  beautiful  short  lives  before 
the  trees  leaf  and  cast  shade.  They 
offer  the  spring  fever  stimulus  I 
like,  and  when  I  see  them  emerging 
from  their  sleep,  I  know  I  can 
expect  my  hosta  to  soon  follow. 

I  think  my  all-time  favorites  are 
Spring  Beauties  ( Claytonia  vir- 
ginica),  Cut-leaved  Tooth  wort 
(Dentaria  laciniata),  Virginia 
Bluebells  (Mertensia  virginica)  and 
Trout  Lilies  (Erythronium  ameri- 
canum).  Topping  my  list  are  the 
Spring  Beauties.  This  is  because 
they  do  not  mind  my  frequent 
reworking  of  the  hosta  bed.  I  do  not 
have  to  lift  these  plants.  I  can  run 
the  rototiller  over  the  bed  many 
times  and  these  tough  plants  come 
back  next  spring  almost  as  thick  as 
they  did  before  the  bed  was  revital¬ 
ized. 


Consider  how  often  you  will  be  dis¬ 
turbing  the  site  where  you  wish  to 
grow  your  woodland  perennials.  I 
love  the  Trout  Lilies.  But,  they 
prefer  a  site  that  has  little  or  no  soil 
activity.  They  usually  only 
bloom  on  plants  that  are  sev¬ 
eral  years  old.  Since  those 
blooms  are  sparsely  peppered 
through  a  bed  of  these  plants,  I 
let  them  have  areas  I  know  I  will 
not  disturb.  Plants  like  Spring 
Beauty  tolerate  being  lifted  and 
moved  with  much  less  problem. 

Virginia  Bluebells  also  rank 
right  up  there  on  my  list  of 
favorites.  They  emerge  early 
with  staggered  growth  and  bloom 
over  a  long  period  from  late  winter 
to  early  spring.  I  just  love  the  soft 
velvety  foliage  with  the  beautiful 
soft  blue  pendulous  flowers. 
However,  running  the  rototiller  over 
mature  clumps  does  damage  to 
these  plants  so  I  try  to  find  quiet 
locations  where  I  can  let  mature 
clumps  grow  and  spread  at  will. 

An  appealing  aspect  of  these  wood¬ 
lands  is  the  ease  of  introducing 
them  to  new  areas  of  the  garden 
since  they  all  seed  easily.  I  remove 
the  yellowing  foliage  and  ripening 
seeds  of  Virginia  Bluebells  just  as 
the  plant  is  going  to  sleep  and 
spread  it  under  a  small  amount  of 
mulch  wherever  I  want  them  to 
grow.  Most  bloom  a  little  the 
second  spring  from  seeding.  By 
their  third  season  they  are  mature 
and  blooming  their  hearts  out. 
Wildflower  seeds  generally  need 
the  freezing/  thawing  effects  of 
winter  to  cause  the  seed  to  germi¬ 
nate.  Do  not  just  store  the  seed  in  a 
jar  on  your  shelf  and  plant  it  next 
spring.  You  may  see  little  or  no  ger- 


Spring  Beauty 
(Claytonia  virginica) 


mination.  Instead,  spread  seed  of 
woodland  wildflowers  as  soon  as 
you  get  them. 

Many  of  these  woodland  natives 
will  tolerate  more  light.  Do  not 
worry  about  watering,  either.  These 
are  tough  little  plants.  They  are  used 
to  cold  wet  conditions  of  late  winter 
to  break  dormancy.  And,  then  they 
are  used  to  the  dry,  parched  condi¬ 
tions  of  summer  when  the  woodland 
trees  steal  all  the  available  water. 
This  is  their  niche.  Sometimes  the 
more  you  worry  over  them  the  more 
you  cause  them  to  fail. 

Taking  regular  walks  through  wood¬ 
lands  in  late  winter  and  early  spring 
can  open  your  eyes  to  available 
varieties.  Observe  their  growth 
habits  over  several  years.  Reputable 
nurseries  can  provide  you  with 
many  of  these  plants.  Even  a  small 
amount  of  stock  is  enough  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  nice  colony  in  just  a  few  short 
years.  Do  not  dig  plants  from  the 
wild  or  even  remove  the  dying 
foliage  to  collect  the  sped. 
Remember  that  these  are  treasures 
of  our  dwindling  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  This  will  insure  that  we  will 
continue  to  enjoy  our  natural  set¬ 
tings  in  the  years  to  come. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  as  you  tour 
gardens  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring.  Many  gardeners  have  wild¬ 
flowers  in  their  gardens.  Ask  the 
owners  about  the  plant.  Even  if  it  is 
just  a  volunteer,  they  may  share 
some  history  and  information  about 
how  it  has  grown  to  help  you  under¬ 
stand  the  best  way  to  grow  it  in 
your  own  garden. 

Frank  Nyikos  has  been  gardening 
since  he  was  a  child.  He  hybridizes 
hosta  and  daylilies,  and  his  nursery 
is  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
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The  Often-Overlooked  Waterleafs 


by  Dan  Anderson 


When  we  think  of  spring  wild- 
flowers,  certain  names  immediately 
come  to  mind:  spring  beauty, 
Dutchman’s 
breeches, 
adder’s- 
tongue, 

Mertensia, 
hepatica, 
bloodroot, 
wild  geranium 
and  many 
others.  There 
is,  however, 
one  family  of 
spring-flow¬ 
ering  plants 
that  is  not  as 
familiar  to 
many  of  us  as 
the  others 
named.  Their 
distribution 
appears  to  be  sporadic-they  are 
absent  from  many  locations,  yet 
often  abundant  where  they  are 
found. 

This  family  is  the  waterleafs,  named 
for  the  white,  splotchy  appearance 
of  the  leaves,  resembling  a  surface 
on  which  a  blob  of  water  has  dried, 
leaving  a  lighter  mark.  The  Latin 
name  for  the  principal  genus, 
Hydrophyllum,  is  quite  appropriate. 

In  our  area,  there  are  four  widely- 
distributed  members  of  the  genus, 
as  well  as  two  species  of  the  closely 
related  Phacelia.  All  are  moderate¬ 
sized  plants,  with  heights  of  from 
one  to  two  and  one-half  feet  when 
in  flower.  The  blooms  range  from 
white  through  pale  blue  to  light 
purple,  depending  on  species,  and 
their  generally  frilly  appearance  is 
very  appealing  to  the  eye.  Most, 


with  the  exception  of  Miami-mist 
(Phacelia  purshii)  seem  to  like  at 
least  partial  shade.  My  few  encoun¬ 
ters  with  the  latter 
have  been  in  loca¬ 
tions  with  full  sun, 
although  Peterson 
states  that  it  is 
found  in  woods,  as 
well  as  rich  fields. 

The  species  easiest 
to  recognize  is  the 
broad-leaved  water- 
leaf  (Hydrophyllum 
canadense).  This 
plant  has  single 
broad  leaves,  whose 
outline  greatly 
resembles  a  sugar 
maple  leaf.  Stalks 
bearing  the  flower 
clusters  emerge 
from  the  stem 
below  the  leaves,  and  the  half-inch 
flowers  range  in  color 
from  white  to  pale 
purple.  The  stamens 
are  noticeable,  as  they 
protrude  from  the 
corolla. 

Hydrophyllum  appen- 
diculatum,  the 
appendagea  waterleaf, 
is  named  for  the  small 
reflexed  appendages 
alternating  with  the 
sepals  in  the  corolla. 

The  stamens  are 
shorter  than  in  the 
species  named  above, 
but  still  protrude  from 
the  corolla.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from 
canadense  by  having  leaves  that  are 
usually  more  deeply  cut,  and  by  the 


fact  that  the  flowers  are  borne  above 
the  leaves  rather  than  below. 

Virginia  waterleaf,  H.  virginianum, 
has  pinnate  leaves,  usually  with 
very  pronounced  mottling,  and  5  to 
7  lobes.  The  stems  are  weak  and 
almost  smooth,  and  the  usually 
white  flowers  have  long  stamens  as 
in  the  case  of  H.  canadense. 

The  last  of  the  four  is  large-leaved 
waterleaf,  H.  macrophyllum,  which 
has  noticeably  hairy  stems  and  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  divided  into  seven  or 
more  lobes.  The  flowers  are  similar 
to  those  of  H.  virginianum. 

Fern-leaved  phacelia,  Phacelia  bip- 
innatifida,  also  called  purple 
phacelia,  has  flowers  of  more  pro¬ 
nounced  blue  or  violet,  with  white 
centers,  than  the  other  waterleafs. 
The  leaves  are  twice  pinnate,  hence 
the  Latin  name.  The  flowers  have 
protruding  stamens,  and  the  petals 

have 
smooth 
edges. 
According 
to  A  Guide 
to  the 

Wildfloxvers 
and  Ferns 

of 

Kentucky ,  it 
is  a  bien¬ 
nial. 

Another 
Phacelia  is 
P.  purshii, 
popularly- 
named 
Miami-mist 
or  scorpion 
flower.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
small  and  deeply  cut,  and  the  petals 
are  attractively  fringed. 

Waterleafs  .  .  .  continued  on  page  13 


Appendaged  Waterleaf 
(Hydrophyllum  appendiculatum) 
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Bellworts 


by  Gene  Bush 


Wildflowers  with  a  distribution 
across  large  areas  usually  end  up 
with  many  common  names.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  plant  was 
attractive  for  flower,  food  or  medic¬ 
inal  use.  Our  native  bellwort  is  no 
exception.  Woods  and  meadows 
served  as  our  medicine  chest  and 
food 
reserves, 
and  merry- 
bells  were  a 
popular 
commodity. 

Early  set¬ 
tlers  ate  the 
young 
shoots  as  an 
asparagus 
substitute. 

Roots  were 
used  as  a 
salve  for 
wounds  and 
sores. 

Uvularia  is 
a  member 
of  the  Lily 
family.  The 
Lily  family 
is  quite  large  and  diverse,  including 
such  plants  as  tulips,  onions, 
asparagus  and  many  wildflowers 
such  as  trilliums,  Solomon’s  seal 
and  our  bellworts.  The  botanical 
nomenclature  Uvularia  comes  from 
comparing  the  soft  hanging  flower 
to  the  lobe  that  hangs  from  the  roof 
of  a  human’s  mouth  (the  uvula). 
Wildflower  references  produced  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  common  names 
for  Uvularia  including  bellwort, 
merrybells,  haybells,  strawflower, 
and  wild  oats.  Often  the  common 
names  refer  to  the  shape  and  color 


of  the  bloom,  which  are  hanging 
bells  in  various  shades  of  yellow. 

All  four  species  are  worthy  plants 
for  the  woodland  garden.  In  two 
species,  the  stem  apparently  pierces 
the  leaf,  while  the  other  two  have 
leaves  that  clasp  the  stem.  U.  gran- 

diflora  and  U. 
perfoliata,  which 
have  pierced 
leaves,  both 
grow  locally  in 
our  woods  in  rel¬ 
atively  common 
numbers. 

Large-flowered 
bellwort  (U. 
grandiflora),  the 
most  showy  of 
the  two  local 
species,  is  also 
the  one  you  are 
most  likely  to 
find  in  the 
woods  as  well  as 
in  wildflower 
and  perennial 
nurseries. 

Various  heights 
are  given  for  the  plant,  but  mine 
reaches  about  1 8  to  20  inches. 
Llowers  are  a  quiet,  light  yellow, 
about  two  inches  in  length  and 
slightly  twisted.  Loliage  is  medium 
to  pale  green,  sometimes  with  a  yel¬ 
lowish  cast.  The  underside  of  the 
foliage  has  a  whitish  down.  The 
stems  are  stiff  with  few  leaves  until 
near  the  top.  The  stem  then 
branches,  drooping  over  to  become 
a  hanger  for  the  flower.  With  the 
drooping  branches  and  the  flowers 
fully  opened  before  all  the  foliage 
matures  and  unfurls,  the  plant  has  a 


curious  “wilted”  look.  In  nature 
they  tend  to  be  only  moderately 
showy,  due  to  a  somewhat  open 
growth  habit.  When  transplanted 
into  a  garden  with  good  humus-rich 
soil,  they  quickly  form  clumps  of 
stems  and  foliage,  making  quite  a 
show  either  in  or  out  of  bloom. 

Uvularia  perfoliata  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  U.  grandiflora,  and  its 
blooms  are  a  bit  smaller  as  well, 
reaching  just  over  an  inch  in  length. 
Both  these  species  have  leaves  that 
seem  to  be  pierced  by  the  stem,  but 
the  leaf  color  of  U.  perfoliata  has 
more  of  a  bluish  or  grayish  cast 
than  U.  grandiflora.  U.  grandiflora 
has  short  hairs  on  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves,  whereas  U.  perfoliata 
does  not.  This  species  is  even  more 
open  in  growth  habit.  To  contain  it 
and  force  tighter  clumps  of  foliage 
and  flower,  I  bury  a  circle  of  lawn 
edging  around  my  plants. 

The  other  two  Uvularia  species 
have  clasping  rather  than  perfoliate 
leaves.  U.  sessilifolia,  known  as  ses¬ 
sile-leaved  bellwort,  has  more 
slender  stems  and  leaves  with  no 
stalks.  The  foliage  has  a  yellowish 
background  with  green  veins.  Its 
flowers  are  a  pale  yellow  or  straw 
color.  After  the  blooms  have  been 
pollinated,  look  for  small,  triangular 
pods  in  a  pale  green.  This  species 
also  has  the  distinction  of  being  a 
runner,  spreading  by  stolons. 

U.  caroliniana  (pudica)  is  com¬ 
monly  called  mountain  bellwort.  I 
have  had  three  of  the  above  species 
in  my  garden  for  some  years,  but 
have  yet  to  see  U.  caroliniana  show 
up  in  a  native  plant  catalog. 
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Needless  to  say,  if  you  have  a 
source,  or  have  plants  in  your 
garden  for  trade,  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  from 
you.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appear¬ 
ance  of  this 
species  is  very 
similar  to  that 
of  U.  sessili- 
folia  but  its 
leaves  are 
shiny  green  on 
both  sides.  Its 
flowers  are 
light  yellow 
and  about  one 
inch  long. 

All  of  the 
species 
described 
prefer  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees, 
and  rich  soil  high  in  organic  matter. 
In  the  wild  I  normally  locate  bell- 


worts  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  My 
favorite  companion  plant  to  grow 
beside  Uvularia  is  bluebells 

(Mertensici  vir- 
ginica)  with  its 
contrasting  soft 
blue  and  pink 
blooms  and 
wide  blue-green 
leaves.  Bluebells 
go  dormant  in 
July,  but  the 
foliage  of  the 
merry  bells 
remains  until 
hard  frost. 
Trilliums  are 
another  favorite, 
especially  the 
maroon  blooms 
and  mottled 
foliage  of  the 
recurved  tri  Ilium  (Tr  ilium  recur  - 
vcitum).  Closer  to  the  forest  floor  I 
have  the  pristine  white  of  the  blood- 


root  blooms  along  with  their  frosty 
young  foliage.  Ferns  provide  a  won¬ 
derful  cool  background.  You  may 
also  want  to  consider  Solomon’s 
seal’s  many  species,  Streptopus,  or 
twisted  stalks,  and  Disporum,  or 
fairy  bells. 

Copyright  2000 

Gene  E.  Bush  gardens  in  southern 
Indiana.  He  is  also  owner  of 
Munchkin  Nursery  &  Gardens 
where  the  hellworts  can  be  found 
both  in  his  garden  and  the  nursery. 
A  catalog  is  available  upon  request. 

Munchkin  Nursery  &  Gardens 
323  Woodside  Dr,  NW 
Depauw,  IN  47115-9039 
http://www. 
munchkinnursery.com 


Waterleafs  .  .  .  continued  from  page  1 1 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  an 
annual,  and  a  small  patch  that  I  tried 
to  maintain  on  the  side  of  our  lake 
dam  in  Owen  County  thrived  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  was  completely 
gone  after  five  or  six. 

Good  representations  of  several 
waterleaf  species  can  be  found  in 
the  Richey  Woods  Nature  Preserve 
of  the  Children’s  Museum  of 
Indianapolis,  located  between  96th 
and  1 06th  Streets,  just  off  Hague 
Road,  and  near  the  White  River  in 
Holliday  Park,  also  in  Indianapolis, 
on  Spring  Mill  Road  near  63rd 


Street.  The  best  time  to  see  these 
plants  in  flower  seems  to  be  from 
the  end  of  April  to  late  May. 

I  have  worked  with  several  of  these 
species  in  my  wildflower  garden, 
and  have  found  them  easy  to  trans¬ 
plant  and  definite  assets.  The 
blooming  period  lasts  for  two  to 
three  weeks,  and  the  leaves  often 
persist  into  mid  to  late  summer. 
After  the  flowering  period  is  over, 
the  color  contrasts  in  the  leaves  can 
be  as  attractive  as  those  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  hostas  which  so  many  gar¬ 
deners  enjoy. 


Learn  to  recognize  the  waterleafs 
and  include  one  or  more  species  in 
your  spring  wildflower  gardens. 

INPAWS  charter  member  Dan 
Anderson  is  a  former  editor  of  this 
newsletter.  He  is  a  wild-foods  enthu¬ 
siast  and  gardens  in  Indianapolis 
and  the  woods  of  Owen  County. 
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Plants  From  a  Biologist's  Perspective 


by  Jim  Eagleman 


Poll  any  biologist  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  ask  their  professional  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  botanical  component 
of  their  discipline,  i.e.,  do  they  con¬ 
sider  plants  important,  and  you’d  be 
faced  with  a  very  puzzled  look  to 
your  inquiry.  Are  plants  important? 
We  might  as  well  ask  if  the  sky  is 
blue  or  the  night  dark.  So  aligned 
are  plants  to  any  animal  organism’s 
survival,  that  biolo¬ 
gists  would  be 
the  first  to 
say,  “treat  the 
plant  commu¬ 
nity  care¬ 
lessly  and  we 
won’t  be 
around  to  see 
the  conse¬ 
quences!”  Sounds 
a  little  drastic, 
wouldn’t  you  say?  A 
bit  doomsday,  but  to 
anyone  insightful  to 
life  on  this  planet,  to 
anyone  respectful  and 
thus  mindful  of  our  role 
while  here,  indeed  to 
any  INPAWS  member,  it 
is  not  an  outlandish 
statement,  for  it  implies  our  direct 
and  absolute  dependency  on  our 
friends,  the  plants! 

My  degree  is  in  wildlife  biology.  I 
remember  an  undergrad  professor  of 
mine  frequently  saying  that  any 
good  biologist  is  also  a  good 
botanist.  I  began  my  work  as  a  full¬ 
time  naturalist  with  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
1975  at  Turkey  Run  State  Park  and 
soon  saw  my  world  “blossom.” 

Peering  open-mouthed  at  the  largest 
tract  of  virgin  timber  in  the  state,  I 
saw  walnuts  and  tulip  poplar  over 


150  feet  tall  and  17+  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  I  witnessed  the  glacier- 
deposited  Eastern  Hemlock  trees 
leaning  J-trunked  overhead  from  the 
rocky  cliffs.  I  was  in  botany  heaven! 
And  imagine  having  the  opportunity 
as  an  educator  to  share  these  beau¬ 
ties  with  the  public!  Daily  we’d 
hike  into  the  canyons  and 
through  the 
remnants  of  the 
boreal  forests. 
One  white  oak 
was  destined 
to  be  cut  near 
Turkey  Run 
Inn,  so  in 
1976  we  made 
it  a 

Bicentennial 
Tree.  We 
marked 

annular  rings  on 
the  surface  of 
the  smooth  stump 
pointing  out  U.S. 
and  Indiana  his¬ 
tory  dates  so  that 
even  in  its 
demise  we  could 
learn  the  stories! 

Gardening  is  still  the  “number  one” 
most  popular  outdoor  pursuit.  It’s 
an  easy  step  to  take  the  public  from 
their  appreciation  of  house  and  yard 
plants  to  park  vegetation.  The  nat¬ 
ural  progression  is  to  show  people 
similar  trends  in  domestic  plant 
behavior  compared  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  natural  environment. 
We  do  this,  sometimes  uncon¬ 
sciously,  when  we  see  houseplants 
bending  to  light  on  a  south-facing 
window  sill,  then  observe  shrub  and 
tree  growth  on  a  wooded  southern 
slope. 


White  Baneberry 
(Actaea  pachypoda) 


We  like  to  see  plants  as  therapeutic. 
In  time,  even  a  devastated  woodland 
as  large  as  Brown  County  State 
Park  can  come  back  from  years  of 
overharvest  by  the  gradual  reclama¬ 
tion  of  plants.  Understanding  of 
plant  communities,  (associated 
plants  living  close  to  each  other),  of 
plant  mechanics,  competition, 
reproduction,  growth,  decomposi¬ 
tion,  and  stratification  results  when 
we  introduce  our  “old  friends”  and 
talk  convincingly  of  abused  land¬ 
scapes  that  have  “healed  over.” 

My  work  at  the  park  includes  much 
of  the  resource  management  of  the 
property.  The  1 2-year-old  deer 
exclosure  study  continues  to  be  a 
means  of  educating  the  public  about 
the  impact  deer  have  on  vegetation, 
although  data  compilation  and  doc¬ 
umentation  have  slowed.  The  exclo¬ 
sures  still  provide  a  visual  highlight 
for  visitors  throughout  the  growing 
season.  In  mid-June  1999,  Dr. 
George  Parker  of  Purdue  University 
initiated  a  replacement  study  that 
will  streamline  the  effort  and  time  it 
took  to  compile  data  from  six  exclo¬ 
sures  so  we  can  gain  a  quicker 
sense  of  the  impact  of  deer  on  park 
vegetation.  Sweet  Cicely,  Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit  and  White  Baneberry  are 
indicator  plants.  These  three  highly 
visible,  herbaceous  species  are 
common  to  all  parks  and  rank  high 
on  a  deer’s  meal  preference  list. 
Numbers  and  heights  of  these  three 
indicator  plants  will  be  monitored 
and  recorded.  As  stem  height  and 
numbers  of  these  plants  change  over 
time,  we  will  have  a  reliable  indica¬ 
tion  of  when  deer  hunts  are  needed 
in  the  park. 
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Of  particular  interest  to  INPAWS 
members  is  the  historical  beginning 
this  organization  had  with  state 
parks,  particularly  Brown  County 
State  Park.  Ruth  Ann  and  Joe 
Ingraham,  founding  members  of 
INPAWS,  were  instrumental  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  effort  to  move  to  a  deer 
management  plan,  initially  for 
Brown  County  State  Park,  then  later 
for  the  entire  division.  As  INPAWS 
began  its  initial  organization,  Ruth 
Ann  voiced  her  concern  about  the 
damage  deer  had  caused  to  plants 
on  their  own  Brown  County  prop¬ 
erty.  Their  love  for  the  park  caused 
them  to  act,  and  I  will  always  be 
grateful  to  them  both  for  their  tire¬ 
less  efforts  to  speak  out  at  several 
public  hearings. 

And  so  I  am  left  to  wonder  where  to 
go  from  here?  What  can  I  do  as  an 
educator?  What  can  a  group  like 
INPAWS  do  to  help  retain  the  native 
vegetation  we  all  enjoy?  How  can 
we  both  continue  to  better  educate 
the  public  on  such  topics  as  exotics, 
propagation  and  conservation? 
Unfortunately,  natural  science 
learning  at  the  elementary  level  is 
lacking.  Recent  generations  have 
lost  their  natural  connection  to  the 
land,  a  general  appreciation  for  nat¬ 
ural  systems  and  knowledge  of  our 
Indiana  natural  heritage.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  and  saddened  to  learn  how 
little  today’s  school  children  know 
about  our  Indiana  trees  and  flowers; 
but  when  I  ask  any  student  to  tell 
me  about  dolphins,  whales  and  rain 
forests,  I’m  astounded!  Shouldn’t 
our  Indiana  forests  be  as  important 
to  learn  about  as  rain  forests?  Why 
don’t  we  teach  elementary  students 
in  Indiana  about  the  local 
flora-names,  usefulness  and  place 
in  the  ecosystem?  This  is  required 


in  states  on  both  sides  of  us.  Why 
don’t  we  do  it  here  in  Indiana?  We 
need  to  find  a  way  to  address  these 
vital  conservation  topics.  Is  there  a 
legislator  (a  plant  lover,  no  doubt) 
who  might  get  such  an  educational 
requirement  introduced  into  the 
state  legislature? 

Above  my  office  desk  hangs  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  mentor,  Aldo  Leopold,  a 
true  biologist  who  also  loved  plants. 
He  once  said  he  liked  all  trees,  but 
he  was  in  love  with  pines.  Pine 
forest  plants,  smells,  sounds,  tex¬ 
tures  and  patterns  will  always  be  a 
sensory  treat  for  me.  Perhaps  best 
known  for  his  insightful  and  poetic 
A  Sand  County  Almanac,  Leopold 
also  wrote  many  other  articles, 
books  and  textbooks.  It’s  difficult  to 
pick  out  one  quote  from  his  many 
works,  but  since  I  grew  up  on  a 
farm,  I  especially  like: 

“There  are  two  spiritual  dangers  in 
not  owning  a  farm.  One  is  the 
danger  of  supposing  that  breakfast 
comes  from  the  grocery;  and  the 
other  that  heat  comes  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  .  .  .” 

Plant  lovers  understand  what  we  get 
from  the  vast  vegetational  schemes 
around  us.  But  it  doesn’t  hurt  to 
declare  their  virtues-often. 

Jim  Eagleman  is  a  25-year  veteran 
with  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  He  lives  in 
Nashville  with  his  wife,  Kay  and 
three  sons,  Karl,  Erik  and  Kurt.  Jim 
enjoys  all  aspects  of  the  out-of- 
doors. 


Volunteers  needed 

In  return  for  using  the 
Holliday  Park  Nature  Center 
for  our  spring  native  plant 
auction/sale,  INPAWS  has 
agreed  to  volunteer  to  work 
at  several  projects  in  the 
park. 

If  you  would  like  to  volunteer 
to  work  a  few  hours  at  the 
park  please  contact  Janice 
Gustaferro,  317-596-0977,  to 
arrange  a  time,  either  on 
one  of  the  established  work 
days,  or  at  your  conve¬ 
nience. 

Many  thanks  to  all  who 
helped  make  the  May  13 
Native  Plant  Auction  and 
Sale  such  a  great  success! 
Watch  for  a  full  report  in  the 
next  issue  of  this  newsletter. 


Geranium  maculatum 
by  Jan  Glimn  Lacy 
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INDIANA  NATIVE  PLANT  AND 


MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION/RENEWAL 

Annual  dues  pertain  to  the  fiscal  year  January  1  -  December  31 .  Dues  paid  after  September  1  are  applied  to  the  following  fiscal  year, 


□  Student  $10  □  Individual  $18  □  Family  $25  □  Patron  $100  □  Sponsor  $250  □  Corporate  $500 

Supporter  (Additional  Donation)  $ _  Total  Enclosed  $ _ 

NAME  _  TELEPHONE  _ 


ADDRESS  _  EMAIL/FAX  _ 

CITY  _  STATE _  ZIP. 


COUNTY 


□  NEW  □  RENEWAL 


How  did  you  hear  about  IN  PAWS? 


6/00 


Please  complete  this  form  (or  photocopy  first)  and 
mail,  along  with  your  check  made  payable  to: 

Indiana  Native  Plant  and  Wildflower  Society,  or  INPAWS 

c/o  Katrina  Vollmer 
3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448 


Gifts  do  help,  inpaws  donors  at  the  Supporter,  Patron, 
Sponsor  and  Corporate  levels  will  receive  special  recogni¬ 
tion.  All  donations  above  Student,  Individual  and  Family 
dues  are  most  appreciated  and  can  aid  our  mission. 
Donations  are  tax-deductible  to  the  extent  provided  by  law. 


I  would  like  to  help  on  these  committees: 


□  Avisory 

□  Annual 

Conference 

□  Auction/Plant 

Sale 

□  Conservation 

□  Demonstration 

Gardens 


□  Education 

□  Grants  and 

Awards 

□  Historian 

□  Invasive  Plants 

□  Membership 


□  Native  Plant 

Rescue 

□  Newsletter 

□  Programs/ 

Field  Trips 

□  Publicity 

□  Speakers 

Bureau 
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Our  Hoosier  Honeysuckles 


by  Ellen  Jacquort 


You’re  probably  familiar  with  the 
invasive  honeysuckles  that  threaten 
natural  areas  in  Indiana.  Bush  hon¬ 
eysuckles  like  Amur  honeysuckle, 
Tatarian  honeysuckle,  and  Morrow’s 
honeysuckle,  and  the  vining  honey¬ 
suckle  known  as  Japanese  hon¬ 
eysuckle  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  habitats  state¬ 
wide  and  are  known  for 
their  ability  to  rapidly 
take  over  an  area  and 
displace  native  species. 

Did  you  know  there  are 
actually  a  few  honey¬ 
suckles  native  to 
Indiana?  Read  on  and 
find  out  more  about 
these  interesting 
plants  and  how  to  tell 
them  from  the  non¬ 
native  invaders. 

Within  the  honey¬ 
suckle  family  (the 
Caprifoliaceae) 

there  are  three  genera  in  Indiana 
that  are  similar  enough  to  poten¬ 
tially  be  confused.  Lonicera, 
Diervilla,  and  Symphoricarpos  are 
all  woody  species  with  simple 
leaves.  All  of  the  invasive  non¬ 
native  honeysuckle  shrubs  (Amur, 
Tatarian,  Morrow’s)  and  vines 
(Japanese)  are  in  the  genus 


Lonicera,  so  first  let’s  look  at  how 
to  separate  Diervilla  and 
Symphoricarpos  from  members  of 
the  Lonicera  genus. 

Dwarf  honeysuckle  (. Diervilla 
lonicera )  is  a  native  shrub  found  in 
sandy  woods  primarily  in 
northwest  Indiana,  though 
there  are  a  few  sites  in 
west-central  Indiana 
and  southern  Indiana  as 
well.  It  is  considered 
rare  in  the  state  of 
Indiana  and  is  readily 
distinguished  from 
any  of  the  members 
of  the  Lonicera 
genus  by  having 
serrate  (or  toothed) 
leaves  rather  than 
entire  (without  teeth 
on  the  leaf  margin), 
and  fruits  which  are 
capsules  rather  than 
berries.  It’s  a  very 
small  shrub;  though  it 
can  grow  to  be  slightly  over  a  meter 
tall  (three  feet),  the  plants  I’ve  seen 
are  usually  not  over  three  dm  (one 
foot).  Actually,  the  only  confusion 
this  species  causes  is  that  one  of  its 
common  names  is  bush  honey¬ 
suckle,  which  is  what  the  non-native 
invasive  honeysuckles  are  often 


called.  To  avoid  confusion,  I  prefer 
to  call  it  dwarf  honeysuckle,  as 
Swink  and  Wilhelm  do  in  Plants  of 
the  Chicago  Region. 

Coralberry  ( Symphoricarpos 
orbiculatus )  is  a  very  common 
shrub  native  to  forests  in  central  and 
southern  Indiana  that  on  first  glance 
might  look  like  a  small  version  of 
one  of  the  non-native  bush  honey¬ 
suckles.  It  grows  only  to  1 .5  m  tall, 
but  it  can  be  quite  dominant  in 

Honeysuckles  .  .  .continued  on  page  2 
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some  forest  understories.  It  has  the 
entire,  opposite  leaves  typical  of  the 
non-native  honeysuckles. 

However,  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  members  of  the  Lonicera 
genus  by  its  regular,  small  flowers 
(4-6  mm  vs.  over  1  cm  long  in 
Lonicera)  and  its  slender  purplish 
stems  which  are  hairy  above. 

Now  for  Lonicera.  Within  the  genus 
Lonicera,  there  are  only  three 
species  native  to  Indiana:  one  shrub 
and  two  vines.  Maybe,  just  maybe, 
there  is  a  fourth  species  as  well, 
which  I’ll  explain  at  the  end  of  the 
article. 

American  fly  honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  canadensis )  is  a  shrub 
formerly  found  in  northwest 
Indiana.  Deam  found  one  site  for 


this  species  in  La  Porte 
County  in  the  1930’s 
and  it  has  not  been  seen 
since;  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  listed  as 
extirpated.  Should 
you  be  lucky  enough 
to  run  across  this 
species,  it  can  be 
distinguished  from 
the  non-native 
honeysuckle 
shrubs  in  that  it 
has  oblong 
leaves  (without 
long-acuminate  leaf 
tips  like  Amur  hon¬ 
eysuckle)  and  has 
solid  branchlets  with  white  pith.  It 
has  paired  greenish  yellow  flowers 
with  short  lobes,  red  berries,  and  its 


leaves  are  more  or 
less  ciliate  (i.e.  they 
have  very  fine 
hairs  along  the 
edges  of  the 
leaves)  with  the 
bases  rounded  to 
slightly  heart-shaped 

Red  honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  dioica) 
and  yellow  honey¬ 
suckle  (Lonicera 
prolifera)  are 
native  vines  found 
in  Indiana  primarily 
in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  state,  though 
both  can  be  found  occasionally  in 
the  rest  of  the  state.  They  both 
inhabit  a  variety  of  somewhat  open 
wooded  areas. 


American  Fly  Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  canadensis) 
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At  first  glance,  both  these  vines 
might  be  confused  with  Japanese 
honeysuckle,  the  non-native  inva¬ 
sive  vine.  However,  both  red 
and  yellow  honeysuckle 
have  flowers  and  fruits  in 
whorls  of  three  to  sev- 
eral-not  paired,  as 
in  Japanese  honey¬ 
suckle  vine. 

Another  important 
distinction  is 
that  the  whorls 
of  flowers  and 
fruits  are  sub¬ 
tended  by  con¬ 
nate-perfoliate 
leaves  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches;  that 
is,  the  last  pair  of 
leaves  on  the  stem  are 
joined  together  to 
form  a  disk  and  the  stem  pokes 
through.  Yellow  honeysuckle  has 
yellow  flowers  and  the  uppermost 


connate  pair  of  leaves  are  glaucous 
above  and  rounded  at  the  tip.  Red 
honeysuckle  has  reddish  flowers 
with  corollas  less  than  three  cm 
long,  and  the  uppermost  con¬ 
nate  pair  of  leaves  are  green 
above  and  acute  at  the  tip. 

That  sums  up  the 
three  native 
Lonicera  species 
of  Indiana,  but 
there  may  be  one 
more.  In 
researching  this 
article,  I  con¬ 
tacted  Mike 
Homoya,  botanist 
for  the  Division  of 
Nature  Preserves, 
and  he  reports  he’s 
found  a  population  of 
trumpet-honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  sempervirens)  in 
Jefferson  County.  The  problem  lies 


in  deciding  whether  the  population 
is  “native;”  this  climbing  vine  is 
native  to  the  east  and  south  of 
Indiana  but  has  been  popularly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  planted  over  a  much 
larger  geographic  area.  However, 
since  the  population  Mike  found  is 
nowhere  near  a  homesite  or  other¬ 
wise  disturbed  area,  it  may  well  rep¬ 
resent  the  first  site  for  our  fourth 
native  honeysuckle  in  Indiana. 

Ellen  M.  Jac quart  is  the  Director  of 
Stewardship  for  the  Indiana 
Chapter  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy.  She  coordinates  man¬ 
agement  of  Conservancy  preserves 
in  Indiana,  with  a  particular  focus 
on  invasive  plant  control  and  pre¬ 
scribed  burning.  As  chair  of  the 
Invasives  Committee  for  IN  PAWS 
she  led  the  effort  to  develop  the 
Invasive  Plants  of  Indiana  brochure. 


Please  see  the  invitation  to  the  booksigning  reception  on  page  9 
About  the  new  book: 

Trees  of  Indiana 

Original  Paintings  by  Maryrose  Wampler,  Text  by  Fred  Wampler 

All  admirers  of  fine  nature  art  in  Indiana  and  the  Midwest  know  the  distinc¬ 
tive  and  intricate  paintings  of  Maryrose  Wampler.  Her  paintings  are  featured 
in  Wildflowers  of  Indiana,  a  book  that  details  some  350  species  of  wild- 
flowers  and  that  remains  enormously  popular. 

She  has  now  produced  a  more  ambitious  volume  dealing  with  Indiana’s 
native  trees.  Each  of  the  72  plates  depicts  one  species,  presented  as  a  living 
organism  in  its  natural  setting.  Supplemental  paintings  show  the  flowers, 
fruit  or  nuts,  leaves,  and  a  winter  twig  from  that  tree,  and  occasionally  from 
near  relatives  that  bear  a  close  resemblance,  so  that  most  of  Indiana’s 
approximately  100  native  trees  are  represented  in  this  book.  The  careful, 
detailed  work  is  intended  as  a  scientifically  accurate  representation  of  each 
tree’s  character  or  essence. 

Fred  Wampler  has  contributed  fascinating  text  to  go  with  each  plate, 
describing  the  tree’s  properties,  natural  history,  uses,  and  special  features. 
Trees  of  Indiana  is  a  book  for  all  art  lovers  and  naturalists. 


About  the  authors: 

Maryrose  Wampler  conducts 
classes  in  painting  and  maintains 
a  private  studio  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Fred  Wampler  is  a  retired  ele¬ 
mentary  schoolteacher.  He 
assists  his  wife  in  finding  speci¬ 
mens  and  writes  the  accompa¬ 
nying  text  for  her  books. 


To  order  these  books,  contact 
Carolyn  Harstad  by  telephone: 
317-257-9452  or  email: 
pharstad@iupui.edu 

Field  Guide  to  Indiana  Wildflowers 
$17.95  pub.  October,  2000 
Trees  of  Indiana 

$49.95  pub.  November  2000 
Go  Native!  Gardening  With  Native 
Plants  and  Wildflowers 

$24.95  pub.  September  1999 
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Botany  101  -  sixth  in  a  series 

Plant  Reproduction  by  Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan 


So  far  we  have  studied  the  details  of 
flower  structure  and  seed  produc¬ 
tion  from  a  morphological  perspec¬ 
tive.  Seeds  are  generally  products  of 
sexual  reproduction,  the  result  of 
sperm,  produced  in  pollen,  fertil¬ 
izing  an  egg. 

Plants  can  reproduce  via  sexual 
reproduction  in  several  ways.  They 
can  be  outcrossers,  plants  that  can 
only  make  seeds  when  the  pollen  is 
from  a  different  individual  of  the 
same  species,  or  selfers,  plants  that 
can  fertilize  themselves  by  having 
pollen  from  the  same  flower  or 
another  flower  on  the  plant  fertilize 
one  of  its  flowers.  Some  plants  are 
able  to  produce  seeds  via  pollina¬ 
tion  by  either  source.  They  are 
referred  to  as  having  a  mixed 
mating  system.  Selfing,  out- 
crossing,  and  mixed  mating  systems 
require  pollen  to  be  deposited  on 
the  stigma. 

Some  plants,  such  as  violets,  pro¬ 
duce  above-ground  flowers  (the 
characteristic  purple,  white  or 
yellow  flowers  of  violets)  that  are 
primarily  or  entirely  outcrossed. 
They  are  called  chasmogamous 
flowers.  The  same  plant  will  also 
bear  underground  flowers  that  do 
not  open  and  therefore  self-polli- 
nate.  These  are  cleistogamous 
flowers.  Jewelweeds  (Impatiens 
capensis)  and  (I.  pallida)  also  pro¬ 
duce  both  chasmogamous  and  cleis¬ 
togamous  flowers. 

Plants  have  a  number  of  ways  to 
reproduce  themselves  without  sex. 
Some  methods  result  in  seeds,  but 
the  “embryo”  is  a  clone,  genetically 


identical  to  the  parent  plant.  It  is  not 
produced  from  the  fusion  of  egg 
and  sperm.  Dandelion  seeds  contain 
“embryos”  split  off  from  the  wall  of 
the  receptacle,  or  base  of  each 
flower  in  the  flowering  head.  This 
method  must  work  very  well  for 
them! 

More  common  means  of  asexual 
reproduction  are  more  directly  veg¬ 
etative.  Strawberries  spread  from 
runners,  or  stolons,  along  the  soil 
surface.  New  roots  are  produced  at 
the  tips  of  the  runners,  followed  by 
leaves  and  flowers.  Grasses  spread 
via  underground  stems  or  rhizomes. 
Apples  and  raspberries  produce 
sprouts  or  suckers  from  their  roots. 

Biologists  have  long  pondered  why 
organisms  reproduce  sexually  at  all. 
If  a  plant  or  animal  has  grown  to 
maturity  successfully,  why  not  just 
reproduce  that  same  individual.  It 
has  already  proven  to  be  well 
matched  to  the  environment.  And 
sexual  reproduction  is  risky,  usually 
requiring  meeting  up  with  a  mate. 
The  shuffling  of  genes  that  occurs 
during  sexual  reproduction  seems  to 
have  a  much  greater  chance  of  pro¬ 
ducing  less  well  matched  offspring 
than  it  does  of  improving  the 
chances  of  success. 

Of  course,  environments  change,  in 
large  and  small  ways.  So  it  must  be 
that  the  advantages  of  sexual  repro¬ 
duction  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

INPAWS  member  Becky  Dolan  is 
Director  of  the  Friesner  Herbarium 
at  Butler  University. 


Primrose-Leaved  Violet 
(Viola  primulifolia) 


CHASMOGAMOUS  FLOWER 


style 


around  style 


CHASMOGAMOUS  FLOWER 
PETALS  AND  TWO  SEPALS  REMOVED 


CLEISTOGAMOUS  FLOWER 


rudimentary  petals 
and  stamens 


CLEISTOGAMOUS  FLOWER 
TWO  SEPALS  REMOVED 
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Nature's  Artwork 


by  Don  Miller 


The  mystery  of  interactions  between 
native  plants  and  animals  continues 
to  unravel.  Preservation  of 
remaining  natural  areas  will  help 
ensure  that  upcoming  generations 
will  have  opportunities  to  discover, 
understand,  and 
enjoy  the  changing 
dynamic  of  nature’s 
unpolluted  original 
artwork. 

Suburban  and  rural 
areas  of 

Indianapolis/Marion 
County  have  only  a 
few  remaining  nat¬ 
ural  areas  that  con¬ 
tain  natural  structure 
and  plant  composi¬ 
tion.  Of  257,681 
acres  making  up  the 
county,  only  4,300  acres  (1.6%)  of 
public  and  private  land  holdings  are 
thought  to  contain  intact  native 
plant  communities.  Approximately 
10,900  acres  of  remaining  wood  lots 
(five-acre  lots  and  larger)  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  invasive  and  naturalized 
non-native  plants  due  to  human  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Adequately  managing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  integrity  of  the  natural 
areas  is  a  continuous  challenge. 
Approximately  45  acres  of  natural 
areas  within  Indy  Parks 
(Indianapolis  city  parks)  receive 
annual  maintenance  to  control  inva¬ 
sive  exotic  plants.  In  the  past  five 
years  only  about  200  of  the  600 
acres  of  higher-quality  woodland 
have  received  enough  maintenance 
to  preserve  a  relatively  unpolluted 
native  plant  community. 

This  summer  INPAWS  held  a  pro¬ 
gram  kick-off  event  in  coordination 
with  Indy  Parks  to  help  improve  this 


management  problem.  The  event 
was  organized  by  Jean  Roberts  who 
serves  on  the  Invasive  Education 
committee  of  INPAWS  chaired  by 
Ellen  Jacquart.  A  nine-acre  forested 
parcel  was  selected  for  the  event. 


This  particular  location  was  chosen 
for  its  education  potential  and 
because  any  more  delay  in  its  man¬ 
agement  would  result  in  irreversible 
damage  to  the  understory  of  the 
wood  lot. 

Members  of  INPAWS  and  volun¬ 
teers  from  the  surrounding  neigh¬ 
borhood  converged  to  remove  about 
one  acre  of  dense  non-native  inva¬ 
sive  growth.  Bush  honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  sp.),  Tree-of-heaven 
(Ailanthis  altissima),  Siberian  Elm 
(Ulmus  pumila)  and  European 
Mulberry  (Morus  alba)  were  among 
some  of  the  non-native  species 
removed.  Other  exotic  plants  tar¬ 
geted  for  future  control  are  Winter 
Creeper  (Euonymus  fortune!). 
Periwinkle  (Vinca  minor)  and 
Garlic  Mustard  (Alliaria  petiolata). 
Portions  of  the  forest  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  spring  wildflowers, 
woodland  sedges  and  grasses,  trees 
and  shrubs.  Once  the  exotic 


invaders  are  controlled,  the  resident 
native  plants  will  be  able  to  regen¬ 
erate  into  a  diverse  population.  The 
large  native  overstory  trees  include 
American  Beech,  Sugar  Maple,  Ash 
and  Red  Oak. 

Many  of  the  non-native 
invasive  plants  that  vol¬ 
unteers  removed  were 
brought  to  this  continent 
during  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years-perhaps  for 
no  better  purpose  than 
to  decorate  a  landscape 
after  the  native  flora  was 
cleared. 

As  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  focus  of  the  event 
an  interpretive  sign  was 
installed  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Without  careful  management, 
a  diverse  creation  of  natural  plants 
will  be  taken  over  by  a  few  species 
of  exotic  plants. 

Don  Miller  is  the  Land  Stewardship 
Coordinator  for  Indy  Parks,  a 
member  of  IN  PAWS,  and  a  regular 
contributor  to  this  newsletter. 

Many  thanks  to  all  those  who 
helped  with  this  project.  The  chemi¬ 
cals  that  were  applied  to  prevent 
resprouting  of  stumps  were  donated 
by  Dow  Agrosciences  through  Tim 
Playford.  Workers  included  Jean 
Roberts,  Don  Miller,  Ruth  Ann 
Ingraham,  Kristy  Krieg.  Steve 
Kobe,  Cynthia  Ernst,  Richard 
Hargan,  Marice  Cox,  Ed  Fleener, 
Helen  Merrill,  Marilyn  Hoff, 

Marsha  Hutchins,  Kathleen 
Nussbaum,  Craig  Flandermeyer, 
Jeannette  Strunk  and  her  children. 


^  ^Our  native  landscape  is  our  home,  the  little 
world  we  live  in,  where  we  are  born  and 
where  we  play,  where  we  grow  up  and 
finally  where  we  are  laid  to  eternal  rest.  It 
speaks  of  the  distant  past  and  carries  our  life 
into  the  tomorrow.  To  keep  this  pure  and 
unadulterated  is  a  sacred  heritage,  a  noble 
task  of  the  highest  cultural  value,  }  } 

Jens  Jensen,  1939 
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A  Pleasant  Day  at  Jefferson  Proving  Grounds 


by  Brian  Lowry 


Weather  forecasts  for  June  24  indi¬ 
cated  a  60%  chance  of  thunder¬ 
storms  for  Southern  Indiana. 
Nevertheless,  nearly  50  INPAWS 
members  gathered  at  the  Jefferson 
Proving  Grounds  near  Madison, 
Indiana,  for  a  hike  led  by  Mike 
Homoya,  Indiana  DNR  Botanist  and 
author  of  Orchids  of 
Indiana.  Mike’s 
expertise  and 
the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the 
weather 
made  for  a 
pleasant 
learning  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  Jefferson 
Proving  Grounds 
contain  nearly 
55,000  acres.  We 
carpooled  to  the 
northernmost 
part  of  the  JPG 
property  to  see 
some  of  the 
more  rare  plants 
discovered  in  an 
earlier  inventory. 

Our  drive  to  the  first 
site  was  20  minutes  away.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  gravel  roads  north  and 
were  rewarded  with  the  sight  of 
numerous  butterfly  weeds 
(. Asclepias  tuberosa),  black-eyed 
Susans  ( Rudbeckia  hirta), 
broomsedge  (Andropogon  vir- 
ginicus),  bottlebrush  grass  (Hystrix 
patula),  and  other  familiar  summer¬ 
blooming  plants.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  aspect  of  the  drive 
northward  was  the  absence  of 
homes.  Miles  of  gravel  road  bor¬ 


dered  by  woodlots  and  old  fields 
made  for  a  refreshingly  unique 
experience.  The  sight  of  numerous 
great  spangled  fritillary  and  black 
swallowtail  butterflies  feeding  on 
common  milkweed  ( Asclepias  syr- 
iaca)  added  to  the  journey. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  a  successional 
flatwoods,  which  had  been 
farmed  prior  to  the 

1940s.  The  soil 
ph  at  this  site 
is  decid¬ 
edly 
acidic. 
Many  of 
the 
plants 
here  typ¬ 
ically 
have  a 
more 
northern 
affinity,  espe¬ 
cially  the  club 
mosses.  Mike 
led  us  past 
large  numbers 
of  the  native 
shrub  hardhack 
(. Spirea  tomen- 
tosa)  and  swamp  dewberry  ( Rubus 
hispidis)  to  a  large  colony  of  trailing 
ground  pine  ( Lycopodium  digi- 
tatum).  This  plant  is  common  in 
Southern  Indiana,  but  still  a  pleasant 
site  to  behold  as  it  carpets  the 
woodland  floor  with  its  evergreen 
web  and  fertile  branches.  The  fertile 
branches  extend  5  to  10  inches 
above  ground  like  a  four-coned  can¬ 
delabra.  This  plant  was  often  over¬ 
collected  in  earlier  days  because  of 


Climbing  Fern 
(Lygodium  palmatum) 


its  pliability  and  length,  which 
made  for  excellent  Christmas 
greenery.  Soon  thereafter,  we  found 
a  nice  population  of  stag’s  horn  club 
moss  ( Lycopodium  clavatum),  a 
much  more  unusual  club  moss  for 
this  area.  It  has  more  widely 
spreading  leaves  and  no  definite 
cone.  This  site  also  had  large 
colonies  of  New  York  fern 
(Thelypteris  noveboracensis).  It  is 
easily  distinguished  because  the 
lowest  leaflets  are  more  reduced 
than  in  other  species.  On  our  way 
out,  along  the  wood’s  edge  where 
several  sedges  were  growing,  a  pair 
of  ragged  fringed  orchids, 

( Platanthera  lacera),  were  discov¬ 
ered.  They  were  in  full  bloom  and  a 
treat  to  behold. 

Our  second  stop  was  also  at  a  flat- 
woods  community,  but  was  more 
typical  of  a  presettlement  area 
within  the  Bluegrass  Natural 
Region.  A  highlight  in  this  wood¬ 
land  was  the  large  swamp  chestnut 
oak  ( Quercus  michauxii),  which  is 
more  typical  south  of  Indiana,  and  a 
large  American  beech  ( Fagus  gran- 
difolia)  surrounded  by  partridge- 
berry  ( Mitchella  repens).  A  group 
of  hikers  also  found  several  nice 
specimens  of  another  orchid  called 
downy  rattlesnake  plantain 
(Goody era  pubescens)  dotting  the 
woodland  floor  with  its  distinctive 
white-veined  leaves.  Before  we 
moved  on  we  also  saw  swollen 
sedge  (Carex  intumescens),  royal 
fern  ( Osmunda  regal  is),  Southern 
fragile  fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis) 
and  Adder’s  tongue  fern 
( Ophioglossum  engelmanni ). 
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We  stopped  next  at  the  edge  of  a 
road  where  the  soil  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  and  the  area  was  still  open. 
Several  prairie  plants  were  here 
including:  field  milkwort  ( Polygala 
sanguined),  bog  violet  ( Viola  lance- 
olata),  round-leaved  thorough  wort 
( Eupatorium  rotundifolium),  slender 
yellow  flax  ( Linum  virginianum), 
and  meadow  rue  ( Thalictrum 
sp.).  However, 
the  highlight 
was  another 
very  rare  club 
moss,  the  state- 
endangered  bog 
club  moss 
(Lycopodium 
inundatum), 
found  in  small, 
but  healthy  num¬ 
bers. 

We  moved  on 
down  the  dusty 
road  to  our 
final  stop  to 
view  the  very 
rare  climbing 
fern,  ( Lygodium 
palmatum).  This 
fern  was  only  recently  discovered  in 
Indiana,  at  this  very  site.  Later, 
three  more  colonies  were  found,  all 
within  the  Jefferson  Proving 
Ground.  This  is  the  only  vine-like 
fern  in  Indiana.  The  very  slender 
wiry  stalks  twine  around  the  stems 
of  small  shrubs,  such  as  Spirea 
tomentosa.  The  leaflets  are 
palmate,  with  5  to  6  finger-like 
lobes,  pale  green,  thin  and  ever¬ 
green.  The  delicate  spore-bearing 
leaflets  are  terminal,  much  smaller 


and  not  evergreen.  Moist  acidic  soil 
in  shade,  or  partial  shade,  is  its 
habitat.  However,  eastern  Kentucky, 
not  Indiana,  is  where  one  would 
expect  to  find  this  plant  of  the 
curly-grass  family,  Schizaceae. 

We  want  to  extend  our  gratitude  to 
Mike  Homoya  for  his  time  and 

expert  leadership,  as  well 
as  to  Joe  Robb  and 
Steve  Miller 
of  the  JPG 
staff.  We  had 
a  wonderful 
time  exploring 
a  small  portion 
of  JPG.  Soon  the 
public  will  have 
the  opportunity  to 
see  more,  as  nearly 
21,000  acres  of  JPG 
will  be  open,  at  estab¬ 
lished  times,  as  a 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
The  new  refuge,  dedi¬ 
cated  on  July  8,  will  be 
named  Big  Oaks 
National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Information 
about  this  new  wildlife 
refuge  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  office  at  (812)  273-0783. 

Brian  Lowry  is  an  INPAWS  member, 
a  contributor  to  this  newsletter,  and 
watches  the  natural  world  on  45 
acres  in  southern  Indiana. 


Bog  Violet 
( Viola  lanceolata) 


Some  plants  spotted  that  day  at 
Jefferson  Proving  Grounds: 

•  butterfly  weed 

(. Asclepias  tuberosa) 

•  black-eyed  Susan 

(, Rudbeckia  hirta) 

•  broomsedge 

( Andropogon  virginicus) 

•  bottlebrush  grass 

(Hystrix  patula) 

•  common  milkweed 

(. Asclepias  syriaca) 

•  shrub  hardhack 

(. Spirea  tomentosa) 

•  swamp  dewberry 

(, Rubus  hispidis) 

•  trailing  ground  pine 

( Lycopodium  digitatum) 

•  stag's  horn  club  moss 

(, Lycopodium  clavatum) 

•  New  York  fern 

( Thelypteris  noveboracensis) 

•  ragged  fringed  orchid 

(, Platanthera  lacera) 

•  swamp  chestnut  oak 

( Quercas  michauxii) 

•  American  beech 

(, Fagus  grandifolia) 

•  partridge-berry 

C Mitchello  repens) 

•  downy  rattlesnake  plantain 

(Goodyera  pubescens) 

•  Swollen  sedge 

( Carex  intumescens) 

•  royal  fern 

(Osmund a  regalis) 

•  Southern  fragile  fern 

(Cystopteris  fragilis) 

•  Adder's  tongue  fern 

(Ophioglossum  engelmdnni) 

•  field  milkwort 

(Polygald  sanguinea) 

•  bog  violet 

(Viola  lanceolata) 

•  round-leaved  thoroughwort 

(Eupatorium  rotundifolium) 

•  slender  yellow  flax 

(Linum  virginianum) 

•  meadow  rue 

(Thalictrum  sp.) 

•  bog  club  moss 

(Lycopodium  inundatum) 

•  climbing  fern 

(Lygodium  palmatum) 
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MULTI  FLORAE 


Many  thanks  to  those 
who  helped  in  the 
mailing  of  our  Invasives 
and  Landscaping 
brochures  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  INPAWS. 

Ellen  Jacquart  orga¬ 
nized  the  mailing,  and 
envelope  stutters 
included  Kristy  Krieg,  Liz 
Day,  Dan  Anderson, 
Sophie  Anderson, 

Diane  Stippler  and  Jo 
Ellen  Myers  Sharp. 


We  are  saddened 
to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Floyd  Swink, 
co-author  of 

Plants  of  the  Chicago  Region. 
He  was  a  featured  speaker  at 
the  INPAWS  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting,  November  1997. 
His  talk  was  on 
Flowers  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
and  he  also  was  a  panelist  in 
a  discussion  on  controlling 
exotic  invasives. 


Are  you  moving?  Will  you  be  away  for  a  while? 

We  don't  want  you  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  newsletter.  So  if 
you  have  a  change  of  address,  or  will  be  away  only  temporarily, 
please  fill  in  the  form  below. 

NAME 

ADDRESS  CHANGE 

CITY  CHANGE 

STATE  AND  ZIP  CHANGE 

AWAY  STARTING  DATE 

RETURN  STARTING  DATE 

Mail  this  form  to: 

Katrina  Vollmer 
3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448 

or  email  information  to:  katrinajo@bigfoot.net 


t  Nature  Walks  at 
Butler  University 

Join  Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan  for 
nature  walks  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
noon: 

October  10 

Fall  plants  on  Butler  prairie 
November  14 

Fall  color  in  the  Butler  woods 

December  12 
Evergreens  on  campus 

Meet  behind  Gallahue  Hall 
on  the  Butler  University 
campus  near  the  green¬ 
house.  Walks  will  last  about 
45  minutes.  There  is  no 
charge  and  all  are  wel¬ 
come. 

; 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
monthly  reminder  of  the  walk, 
or  wish  to  be  dropped  from 
the  reminder  list,  please  call 
Dr.  Dolan  at  317-940-9413,  or 
email  rdolan@butldr.edu. 


www.inpaws.org 

Visit  our  website  for  news  and 
information  about  INPAWS  and 
native  plant  issues,  as  well  as 
links  to  a  wealth  of  like-minded 
organizations. 

We  would  like  to  update  our 
site  with  your  news,  informa¬ 
tion,  comments,  ideas,  opin¬ 
ions,  suggestions.  In  short,  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  preserving  native 
plants  and  their  habitats. 

Please  email  Anne  Wilson 
wilson@hsonline.net 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  a 

booksigning  reception 

to  introduce  two  new  publications 
from  Indiana  University  Press 

Sunday,  November  5,  2000,  from  5  to  7  PM 

at  the  Indiana  Historical  Society 
450  West  Ohio  Street 

(downtown  Indianapolis,  on  the  Canal  near  the  State  Capitol) 

Field  Guide  to  Indiana  Wildflowers 

by  Kay  Yatskievych 

Trees  of  Indiana 

by  Maryrose  and  Fred  Wampler 

RSVP  to  Carolyn  Harstad 
5952  Lieber  Road,  Indianapolis,  IN  46228 
telephone  317-257-9452  or  email  pharstad@iupui.edu 


Plan  to  come  and  welcome  the  holiday  season  with  all  your 
INPAWS  friends  at  another 

INPAWS  Holiday  Party 

Sunday,  December  10,  2000,  from  4  PM  . . . 


at  the  home  of  Carolyn  and  Peter  Harstad 

5952  Lieber  Road 

Indianapolis,  IN  46228 

(on  the  northwest  side  of  Indianapolis) 


Please  bring  something  to 
wine,  whatever .  .  . 

RSVP  to  Carolyn  Harstad 
by  snail  mail  to 
5952  Lieber  Road 
Indianapolis,  IN  46228 

or  telephone  your  RSVP  to 
317-257-9452 

or  email  your  RSVP  to 
pharstad@iupui.edu 


share-an  appetizer,  dessert,  soda, 


Save  the  Date! 


Winterberry  Holly 
(Ilex  verticillata) 


It's  time  to 
renew  your 
membership 
for  2001 


Dues  paid  after 
September  1  will  be 
applied  to  the  year  2001 . 

Please  fill  out  the  renewal 
on  the  back  page  of  this 
issue,  or  go  to  the  INPAWS 
website,  www.inpaws.org 
for  a  printable  member¬ 
ship  application/renewal 
form. 

Don't  miss  anything  in  the 
coming  year! 


Volunteers  needed 
for  Work  Day 
at  Holliday  Park 

In  return  for  using  the 
Holliday  Park  Nature 
Center  for  our  spring 
native  plant  auction/sale, 
INPAWS  has  agreed  to  vol¬ 
unteer  to  work  at  several 
projects  in  the  park.  Our 
next  workday  will  be  on 

Saturday, 

October  7,  2000 

from  9  AM  until  noon. 

We  will  meet  at  the  new 
nature  center  on  Spring 
Mill  Road  at  64th  Street, 
Indianapolis.  Lunch  will  be 
provided. 

For  more  info  call  Janice 
at  (317)  596-0977  or  email 
jan@iei.net. 
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Opinion 

Pay  Attention  to 

Consistently,  when  questioned  in 
polls,  Americans  express  over¬ 
whelming  support  for  conservation 
and  environmental  initiatives.  As  a 
people,  we  love  our  beautiful  nat¬ 
ural  areas,  parks,  waterways  and 
wildlife.  Yet  year  after  year  we  elect 
politicians  who  show  little  regard 
for  these  values.  Why  is  this? 

Quite  likely  it  is  because  both 
politicians  and  the  media  have 
learned  that  people  care  even  more 
about  money  issues.  We  are  fed  a 
steady  diet  of  news  about  so-and- 
so’s  tax  plan  or  about  his  approach 
to  saving  social  security;  and  only 
rarely  are  we  exposed  to  his  views 
on  the  natural  world.  In  addition, 
large  campaign  contributions  usu¬ 
ally  come  from  business  interests 
which  care  nothing  at  all  about 
nature.  Once  elected,  politicians 
tend  to  follow  their  party’s  ideolog¬ 
ical  lines;  and  we,  the  electorate, 
seldom  learn  the  results. 

We  were  treated  to  thousands  of 
hours  of  media  coverage  about  Bill 
Clinton’s  personal  life.  However, 
when  Clinton  used  the  Antiquities 
Act  in  January  to  create  Arizona’s 
Grand  Canyon-Parashant  National 


Politics! 

Monument,  thereby  protecting  a 
million  acres  of  publicly  owned 
wildlands,  the  news  story  passed  in 
less  than  a  day.  The  same  was  true 
for  his  “Roadless  Initiative,” 
announced  late  in  1999,  which 
could  help  protect  more  than  40 
million  acres  of  federal  forest  lands, 
including  areas  of  the  Hoosier 
National  Forest.  While  timber 
industry  and  off-road  vehicle  repre¬ 
sentatives  worked  to  undermine  this 
initiative,  most  of  the  public 
remained  unaware  of  its  existence. 

As  pundits  like  to  say,  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  the  system  is 
broken.  Issues  that  INPAWS  con¬ 
siders  important  are  rarely  given 
serious  coverage  by  the  media;  and 
politicians  are  seldom  held  account¬ 
able  for  their  actions  on  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  problem  is  knowing  who  sup¬ 
ports  conservation  and  who  doesn’t. 
The  League  of  Conservation 
Voters  is  a  national  organization 
that  keeps  tabs  on  these  issues. 

Their  annual  Scorecard  reports  the 
voting  records  in  Congress  on  major 
pieces  of  conservation  and  environ¬ 
mental  legislation. 


Carolyn  Harstad,  INPAWS  past  president  and  current  newsletter 
editor,  was  pleased  and  honored  to  receive  an  award  in  June 
for  her  "contribution  to  the  community  environment"  from  the 
Nora  Community  Council. 

The  award  was  specifically  for  teaching  others  about  the  value 
of  native  plants  in  the  landscape.  After  the  awards  Mayor  Bart 
Peterson  spoke  to  about  100  people  and  answered  questions, 
particularly  about  the  environment.  Other  awards  were  given  for 
long-time  service  on  the  council,  for  alerting  the  public  about 
White  River  problems,  and  for  donating  acreage  to  a  green 
space  for  the  city. 


by  Ted  Harris 

We  urge  you  to  visit  the  website  of 
this  organization.  The  numbers 
speak  for  themselves. 

For  the  homepage  of  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters,  visit: 

http://www.lcv.org 

To  go  directly  to  the  page  for  score- 
cards  by  state,  visit 

http://scorecard.lcv.org 

(Figures  in  the  Indiana  scorecard 
table  reflect  percentages  of  favor¬ 
able  votes  for  the  environment.) 


Ted  Harris  is  a  conservation  activist 
and  retired  printing  plant  super¬ 
visor  who  lives  in  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana.  He  served  as  IN  PAWS 
Conservation  Committee  Chairman 
from  1996  to  1999. 


New  officers  for  the 
Central  Indiana  Land  Trust, 
or  CILTI,  include 
INPAWS  members 
Clare  Oskay,  Ted  Harris  and 
Reta  Rutledge 
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Please  see  the  invitation  to  the  booksigning  reception  on  page  9 


About  the  new  book: 

Field  Guide  to  Indiana  Wildflowers 

by  Kay  Yatskievych 

Unlike  most  field  guides,  which  cover  a  limited  selection  of  the  wildflowers 
found  over  a  broad  geographic  area.  Field  Guide  to  Indiana  Wildflowers 
includes  all  of  the  herbaceous  species  (except  grasses,  sedges  and  rushes) 
recorded  in  Indiana’s  total  of  1568  species.  It  contains  640  color  pho¬ 
tographs,  one  for  every  group  of  visually  similar  species.  The  photographs 
representing  more  than  one  species  are  accompanied  by  text  and  numerous 
drawings  of  the  characteristics  that  separate  each  of  the  individual  species. 
Published  by  Indiana  University  Press,  it  will  be  available  this  fall. 

The  species  are  grouped  into  families  and  the  families  are  arranged  so  the 
most  closely  related  are  together.  Each  photograph  represents  a  group  of 
species  that  are  visually  similar  and  is  often  accompanied  by  drawings  of 
the  details  that  separate  the  species  in  the  group.  A  Flower  Finder  to  help 
locate  the  correct  photograph  or  section  for  the  species  one  is  trying  to 
identify  is  provided  in  the  introduction.  This  is  a  series  of  drawings  of 
flowers  arranged  by  the  number  of  colored  parts  of  the  flowers. 

Each  species  entry  includes  the  scientific  name,  the  common  name,  habi¬ 
tats,  general  distribution  in  the  state,  months  of  blooming,  size  of  the  plants 
and  the  flowers  or  inflorescence,  and  a  brief  additional  description  of  the 
plant.  If  there  is  a  photograph  or  drawing  of  the  species,  it  is  always  placed 
with  the  species  entry.  Species  that  are  introduced  to  the  state  or  are  on 
Indiana’s  Endangered,  Threatened,  and  Rare  List  are  marked  with  a  one- 
word  notation  about  their  status. 

With  an  emphasis  on 
completeness,  strong 
visual  presentation, 
and  simplicity  of  ter¬ 
minology,  this  book 
will  be  useful  to  a 
broad  audience  from 
the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  amateur  to  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  many 
fields. 


This  photograph  of  Birdfoot  Violet  (Viola  pedata)  is  from  the  book. 
(640  photos  in  the  book  are  in  full  color.) 


About  the  author: 

Kay  Yatskievych's  love  of  wild¬ 
flowers  began  when  she  was 
growing  up  on  a  Johnson 
County,  Indiana  farm.  After  high 
school  she  attended  the  Herron 
School  of  Art  in  Indianapolis  and 
then  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
painter  and  print-maker. 

In  1975,  Kay  began  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  wildflowers.  Difficulty 
identifying  the  species  using  the 
then-available  field  guides  led 
her  to  the  idea  of  doing  a  field 
guide  that  would  include  all  of 
Indiana's  wildflowers.  Realizing 
that  she  did  not  have  the  scien¬ 
tific  training  to  do  the  book  as 
thoroughly  as  she  envisioned  it, 
she  attended  Indiana  University 
at  Bloomington  and  completed 
a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Plant 
Sciences  in  1986. 

Since  1990,  she  has  been 
employed  by  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  as  coeditor  of 
a  9-volume  series,  the  Flora  of 
the  Venezuelan  Guayana,  while 
continuing  to  do  photography 
and  research  in  her  spare  time 
toward  a  Field  Guide  to  Indiana 
Wildflowers. 

Kay  is  a  founding  member  of 
bofh  the  Indiana  Native  Plant 
and  Wildflower  Society  and  the 
Brown  County  Spring  Wildflower 
Count,  which  is  in  its  19th  year. 
She  has  led  dozens  of  wildflower 
walks,  given  numerous  slide 
shows  about  plants,  and  has  had 
many  of  her  photographs  pub¬ 
lished  in  books,  magazines, 
posters,  newspapers,  and 
recently  on  CDs  and  websites. 
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Fall  Planting 

Gardeners  know  to  order  and  set  out 
bulbs  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  but  not 
all  are  aware  fall  is  also  the  best 
time  to  plant  perennials,  evergreens, 
shrubs  and  trees.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  ephemeral,  or  early 
spring-blooming  plants. 

Like  most  in  this  area,  I  have  been  a 
slow  convert  to  planting  in  the  fall. 
Seeing  plants  in  bloom  at  the  nurs¬ 
eries  and  garden  centers  each  spring 
I  was  determined  to  bring  home 
instant  beauty  and  maturity. 
Unfortunately,  what  I  wanted  was 
not  always  best  for  the  plants. 

Placed  in  the  garden  the  last  of 
April  to  the  end  of  May,  plants  had 
little  time  to  establish  their  roots 
before  the  month  of  July  arrived. 
July,  August  and  September,  in  this 
area,  mean  long  periods  of  heat, 
high  humidity  and  low  precipitation. 
I  probably  killed  enough  plants 
using  spring  planting  that  humus 
need  never  be  added  to  enrich  the 
soil.  The  garden  was  already  full  of 
decomposing  dead  plant  material. 

Once  I  tried  fall  planting  and  expe¬ 
rienced  the  results  over  succeeding 
years,  I  do  very  little  spring  planting 
today.  Plant  material  purchased 
during  spring  and  summer  is  held  in 
a  special  area  for  observation  and 
care  until  September  and  October. 
Material  is  either  dormant  or  going 
to  sleep  at  this  time  of  year  so  there 
is  small  concern  for  root  distur¬ 
bance.  Plants  perform  better  when 
planted  after  the  tops  have  stopped 
active  growth  or  died  back.  With 
proper  soil  preparation  and 
mulching  they  hardly  know  they 
have  been  transplanted,  simply 
awakening  in  their  new  home  next 


spring.  During  the  winter  months 
roots  have  had  a  chance  to  settle  in. 
When  first  foliage  and  then  bloom 
is  produced  all  is  fully  operative  the 
following  season.  New  feeder  roots 
are  able  to  take  up  the  energy 
needed  reducing  or  eliminating 
stress.  I  lose  far  fewer  plants  when 
setting  out  during  fall. 

Whenever  possible  I  like  to  let 
Mother  Nature  do  most  of  the  work. 
She  usually  does  a  better  job.  After 
planting  I  usually  water  only  once 
to  help  settle  the  plant  and  keep  it 
from  drying  out.  One  good  watering 
and  the  application  of  mulch  to  pre¬ 
vent  heaving  during  winter  is  nor¬ 
mally  sufficient  attention  for  the 
year.  With  our  winter  rains  coming 
regularly  keeping  a  plant  watered  is 
forgotten.  You  sure  can’t  do  that 
with  spring  planting.  If  you  are 
planting  shrubs  Mother  Nature  has 
put  the  top  part  to  sleep  while 
allowing  the  roots  to  remain  some¬ 
what  awake.  Any  time  the  soil  tem¬ 
perature  is  above  45  degrees  the 
roots  are  in  active  growth.  About 
eight  or  nine  months  of  new  root 
system  are  gained  before  the  plant 
has  to  produce  and  feed  foliage.  The 
perennials  have  five  to  six  months 
to  settle  in  and  establish  new  feeder 
roots  before  awakening.  Perennials 
labeled  “difficult”  or  “tempera¬ 
mental”  many  times  turn  into  pussy¬ 
cats  when  planted  after  dormancy. 
Wildflowers  that  bloom  in  March 
and  April  almost  demand  fall 
planting  to  survive  and  perform  well 
since  this  is  when  they  form  next 
year’s  buds  that  become  new  growth 
and  blooms. 


If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
time  for  manual  labor,  such  as 
mixing  soil  and  digging  holes  and 
planting,  fall  is  that  period.  The 
nights  have  cooled  down  with  a  bit 
of  comfort  on  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon  air.  There  is  something 
special  about  leaning  on  a  spade 
handle,  sleeves  rolled  up,  catching 
that  nip  in  the  air  on  the  face  and 
arms.  Puffing  on  my  pipe,  the  white 
and  blue  smoke  drifts  like  an  early 
morning  haze.  The  trees  out  in  the 
hills  beyond  the  garden  are  dressed 
in  gold,  red,  purple  and  bright 
yellow,  with  green  and  brown 
forming  a  framework.  Not  too  hard 
to  forget  one  is  actually  working. 

Gene  Bush 

Southern  Indiana 
Zone  6a 

Munchkin  Nursery 

around  the  woods  -  around  the 
world 

genebush@otherside.com 

http://www.munchkinnursery.com 


Chanterelles 

(Contharellus  cinnabarinus) 
by  Jan  Glimn-Lacy 
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Spring  Plant  Sale/Auction  a  Great  Success  by  Janice  Gustaferro 


The  Spring  Plant  Sale  and  Auction 
was  a  success  due  to  the  efforts  of 
many  people.  Thank  you  to  all  who 
volunteered,  donated  plants,  and 
purchased  plants.  We  raised  a  little 
more  than  $6000. 

Special  thanks  go  to  John  Schaust, 
Vickie  Prusinski,  and  Katie  Neill  at 
Holliday  Park  for  allowing  us  to  use 
their  beautiful  new  facility  and  for 
being  so  accommodating  when  the 
turnout,  both  in  people  and  in 
plants,  was  much  larger  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

Carolyn  Bryson  made  initial 
arrangements  for  the  auction, 
reserving  the  place  and  persuading 
Gil  Daniels,  who  did  a  great  job,  to 
be  the  auctioneer.  Marilyn  and 
Charles  Spurgeon,  Rolland  Kontak, 
and  Carolyn  Bryson  provided 
advice  in  planning  the  auction  and 
sale.  Chris  and  Jim  Brewster  and 
Betty  Riley  organized  and  staffed 
the  education  table,  which  was  very 
well  received  by  people  attending 
the  sale.  Jo  Ellen  Meyers  Sharp, 
with  help  from  Anne  Wilson  and 
John  Ulmer,  did  an  excellent  job 
with  publicity.  More  than  200 
people  attended.  Dee  Ann  Peine  was 
responsible  for  getting  plant  dona¬ 
tions.  She  did  a  remarkable  job.  We 
had  almost  1 100  plants  this  year. 
Dee  Ann  had  a  lot  of  help  from 
Carolyn  and  Don  Bryson,  Marilyn 
and  Charles  Spurgeon,  Donovan 
Miller,  Janice  Lacy,  Mary  Ann 
Zoeller,  and  Rich  Peine. 

Helen  Merrill  donated  all  of  the 
refreshments  and  did  a  great  job  the 
day  of  the  event,  as  did  Katrina 
Vollmer  at  the  membership  table 


and  Carolyn  Bryson  with  the  logo 
items.  Peine  Engineering  donated 
the  use  of  some  tables,  which  were 
certainly  needed.  Mary  Welch- 
Keesey,  Charles  and  Marilyn 
Spurgeon,  Kevin  Tungesvick,  and 
Sue  Nord  Peiffer  did  a  great  job 
with  the  plant  pricing,  set-up,  and 
the  plant  sale  itself.  They  had  a  lot 
of  good  help  from  Dean  Hill,  Ed 
Fleener,  Mary  Gorrell,  Mary  Ann 
Zoeller,  Nancy  Hill,  Kim  Krull,  Ray 
and  Rita  Rust,  Barbara  Hamilton, 
Brenda  Kolker,  Hillary  Cox,  and 
Peg  Vandenburg.  Mary  Welch- 
Keesey  also  did  a  wonderful  job  of 
selling  plants  that  remained  once 
the  auction  began. 

Kevin  Tungesvick  and  Sue  Nord 
Peiffer  did  an  excellent  job  assisting 
Gil  in  auctioning  off  the  plants.  Jo 
Clouser  and  Marilyn  Spurgeon 
worked  very  quickly  and  accurately 
to  record  the  auction  sales.  Jean 
Vietor  and  Jenna  Walls  also  did  a 
great  job  as  cashiers  for  both  the 
sale  and  the  auction.  Clare  Oskay 
provided  valuable  accounting  advice 
prior  to  the  event  and  sent  out  all  of 
the  tax  receipts  afterward. 

Plants  were  donated  by  Spence 
Nursery,  Rolland  Kontak,  Charles 
and  Marilyn  Spurgeon,  Ruth  Ann 
Ingraham,  Dianna  Zamani,  Sue 
Nord  Peiffer,  Donovan  Miller, 
Juanita  Graham,  Arrowhead 
Nursery,  Munchkin  Nursery,  Paul 
Koloszar,  Carolyn  Bryson,  Mark 
Holeman,  Tom  Easterline,  Debbie 
Kuznitsky,  Dee  Ann  and  Rich  Peine, 
Urban  Bloom,  Altum  Nursery,  Kim 
Krull,  Phyllis  Lafaver,  Tricia 
Meadows,  The  Indianapolis  Hosta 
Society,  Chuck  McCoy,  Raymond 


and  Rita  Rust,  Ramona  Heaton, 
Chris  Brewster,  and  others  who 
donated  anonymously. 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
facility  at  Holliday  Park,  we  have 
had  one  work  day  and  will  have 
another  on  October  7th.  (See  page  9 
for  details.)  On  June  17th,  Ed 
Fleener,  Marilyn  and  Charles 
Spurgeon,  Gayle  Moore,  Mary  Ann 
Zoeller,  Don  Miller,  Dee  Ann  Peine, 
Sophia  and  Dan  Anderson,  Kim 
Krull,  Mildred  and  Rolland  Kontak, 
and  Christy  Krieg  weeded  the  newly 
planted  prairie  at  Holliday  Park. 
Barbara  Hamilton  has  also  volun¬ 
teered  hours  at  the  park  on  behalf  of 
INPAWS,  which  anyone  is  very 
welcome  to  do  to  help  pay  off  our 
debt. 

Again,  thank  you  to  everyone  who 
helped  with  the  Plant  Sale  and 
Auction  in  any  way  and  to  those  of 
you  who  purchased  plants.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  apologize  if  any  names  have 
been  omitted.  Many  good  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made  regarding 
ways  to  improve  next  year’s  Plant 
Sale  and  Auction.  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  or  would  like  to  help 
with  this  event  next  year,  please 
contact  me  at  (317)596-0977  or 
jan@iei.net. 
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Indiana's  State  Flower  Project 


Indiana  is  blessed  with  more  than 
2000  species  of  native  flowering 
plants,  from  magnolias  to  cranber¬ 
ries.  Despite  this,  the  state  flower  of 
Indiana  is-the  peony!  Although  the 
peony  is  a  beautiful  garden  plant,  it 
is  from  China.  And  why  should  a 
plant  from  China  represent  the  state 
of  Indiana? 

The  state  flower  of  Texas  is  the 
blue  bonnet.  Colorado  has  the 
mountain  columbine.  Utah  has  the 
sego  lily.  Mississippi  has  the  mag¬ 
nolia.  Other  states  celebrate  their 
native  wildflowers;  why  shouldn’t 
we? 

“The  Indiana  flora  is  rich  in 
the  number  of  native  species 
that  are  attractive  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Out  of  our  abundance  of 
native  flowers  we  should  be 
able  to  select  one  for  our  state 
flower.  Why  advertise  some  for¬ 
eign  country  and  our  ignorance 
of  our  native  plants?  I  appeal 
to  readers  to  take  a  pride  in 
our  state  and  in  our  native 
plants.” 

Charles  Deam,  1940 

To  honor  those  who  first  explored 
and  settled  this  state,  we  propose 
that  Indiana’s  state  flower  be  a  plant 
known  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake 
Michigan  as  one  of  our  most  beau¬ 
tiful  wildflowers-the  fire  pink.  A 
resident  of  rocky,  wooded  slopes 
and  openings,  the  fire  pink  is  found 
state-wide.  The  star-like  flowers  are 
a  brilliant  red  and  held  atop  a  two- 
foot  stalk  with  simple,  paired 
leaves. 


State  tree:  Tulip  Tree 

Named  for  its  tulip-shaped  leaves, 
this  stately  tree  was  valued  by  early 
settlers  for  its  long,  straight  trunk.  It 
was  an  important  tree  for  building 
log  cabins.  Today  this  native  tree  is 
found  state-wide  in  our  forests. 

State  bird:  Cardinal 

This  bright-red  bird  is  a  resident  of 
Indiana  year-round,  and  is  a  wel¬ 
come  and  vivid  visitor  at  our  winter 
feeders. 

State  song:  On  the  Banks  of 
the  Wabash,  Far  Away 

This  song  by  native  Hoosier  Paul 
Dresser  is  a  classic,  filled  with 
images  of  Indiana’s  Wabash  River 
lined  by  stately  sycamore  trees, 
newly  mown  hayfields,  etc. 

State  flower:  Peony 

A  native  of  China. 


Two  Views  of 
Fire  Pink 
(Silene  virginica) 


Let’s  show  our  Hoosier  pride  and 
change  the  state  flower  from  the 
Chinese  peony  to  a  plant  that  is 
native  to  Indiana.  Encourage  your 
state  legislators  to  name  Fire  Pink 
as  our  state  flower.  This  beautiul 
native  wildflower,  found  state-wide, 
represents  our  Indiana  history  and 
our  natural  heritage. 

Partners  in  this  project  include 
INPAWS,  garden  clubs,  Indiana 
Academy  of  Science  and  the 
Indiana  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 
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It's  Time  to  Go  Native  When  Picking  the  State  Flower 

by  Jo  Ellen  Meyers  Sharp 


The  Indiana  General  Assembly  will 
be  asked  during  the  2001  session  to 
consider  a  bill  that  would  change 
the  state  flower  from  the  non-native 
peony  to  the  fire  pink,  a  native  plant 
found  throughout  Indiana. 

State  Sen.  Bob  Jackman,  R-Milroy, 
and  Sen.  Vi  Simpson,  D-Ellettsville, 
have  agreed  to  co-sponsor  the  non¬ 
partisan  bill  in  the  upcoming  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  many  envi¬ 
ronmental  groups,  gardening  organi¬ 
zations  and  individuals  who  want  a 
native  plant  to  be  the  state  flower. 

Long-time  supporters  of  the  change 
hope  this  year’s  efforts  will  be  the 
final  step  in  a  five-year  educational 
process  that  began  with  more  than 
27,000  fourth  graders  in  1996. 

Now  sophomores  in  high  school, 
the  students  voted  on  a  new  state 
flower  while  studying  Indiana’s  nat¬ 
ural  history  as  fourth  graders  in 
public  and  private  schools,  said  Bill 
McKnight,  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Academy  of  Science,  which  has 
spearheaded  the  project. 

The  academy  linked  the  project 
with  Indiana  history  because  native 
plants  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Hoosier  past  as  politics,  government 
and  land  development,  McKnight 
said. 

More  than  6,000  students  voted  for 
the  fire  pink  (Silene  virginicci), 
which  received  the  most  votes  of 
the  13  plants  on  the  slate.  Runner- 
up  was  the  nodding  white  trillium, 
which  got  about  4,000  votes.  The 
school  children’s  selection  of  fire 
pink  mirrored  the  top  vote-getter 


among  55  adults,  including  horticul¬ 
turists,  environmentalists,  educators, 
gardeners  and  native  plant  experts 
in  1996. 

Despite  its  wide  range,  fire  pink  is 
not  well  known  among  gardeners  or 
the  horticulture  trade,  said  Carolyn 
Harstad,  a  founder  of  the  Indiana 
Native  Plant  and  Wildflower 
Society  (INPAWS)  and  author  of 
Go  Native!  Gardening  with  Native 
Plants  and  Wildflowers  in  the  Lower 
Midwest  (Indiana  University  Press). 

The  18-inch  tall  wildflower  can  be 
seen  blooming  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer  in  the  fringes  of 
woods  and  other  partially  sunny 
locations  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Ohio  River,  said  Harstad,  who  is 
coordinating  the  state  flower  pro¬ 
ject. 

Lire  pink  has  five  bright  red  petals 
that  are  notched  in  the  end.  These 
notches  distinguish  fire  pink  from 
its  better  known  cousin,  royal 
catchfly  (Silene  regia),  a  lankier, 
four-foot  tall  native  with  notch-less 
red  flowers. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  state 
legislature  has  been  asked  to  name 
or  rename  a  state  flower.  The  first 
state  flower,  named  in  1887,  was 
the  carnation,  which  is  native  to 
Europe.  In  1923,  the  legislature 
changed  the  state  flower  to  the 
flower  of  the  tulip  tree,  which  is  a 
native  plant.  In  1931,  it  was 
changed  to  the  zinnia,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  which  is  in  North  America. 
It  was  changed  to  the  peony  in 
1951,  a  native  of  Asia. 

Indiana  is  one  of  only  seven  states 


that  has  a  non-native  flower  as  its 
representative. 

“I  think  it’s  a  matter  of  Hoosier 
pride  that  we  have  a  state  flower 
that  is  native  to  Indiana  rather  than 
one  from  China,”  Harstad  said. 

“And  the  selection  of  fire  pink  was 
not  a  whim.  The  plant  was  picked  in 
a  scientific,  structured  way  based  in 
education  and  history.” 

Jackman  and  Simpson  offered  a 
similar  bill  in  the  2000  legislative 
session,  but  it  died  in  committee. 
Jackman  said  his  motivation  comes 
from  the  work  of  the  fourth  graders 
and  their  teachers,  who  used  the 
state  flower  project  to  teach  about 
the  legislative  process. 

“This  was  a  great  educational  expe¬ 
rience  for  our  young  people  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  feel  that  this 
project  is  so  worthwhile,”  Jackman 
said. 

Lor  more  information  about  the 
Indiana  State  Llower  Project,  call 
Carolyn  Harstad,  (317)  257-9452, 
or  email  pharstad@iupui.edu. 

Jo  Ellen  Meyers  Sharp  is  an 
Indianapolis-based  free-lance 
writer,  INPAWS  member,  and  co¬ 
author  of  The  Indiana  Gardeners’ 
Guide. 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION/RENEWAL 

Annual  dues  pertain  to  the  fiscal  year  January  1  -  December  31 .  Dues  paid  after  September  1  are  applied  to  the  following  fiscal  year. 


□  Student  $10  □  Individual  $18  □  Family  $25  □  Patron  $100  □  Sponsor  $250  □  Corporate  $500 

Supporter  (Additional  Donation)  $ _  Total  Enclosed  $ _ 

NAME  _  TELEPHONE  _ 


ADDRESS  _ _  EMAIL/FAX  _ _ 

CITY  _  STATE _ _  ZIP 


COUNTY 


□  NEW  □  RENEWAL 


How  did  you  hear  about  INPAWS? 


9/00 


Please  complete  this  form  (or  photocopy  first)  and 
mail,  along  with  your  check  made  payable  to: 

Indiana  Native  Plant  and  Wildflower  Society,  or  INPAWS 

c/o  Katrina  Vollmer 
3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448 


Gifts  do  help,  inpaws  donors  at  the  Supporter,  Patron, 
Sponsor  and  Corporate  levels  will  receive  special  recogni¬ 
tion.  All  donations  above  Student,  Individual  and  Family 
dues  are  most  appreciated  and  can  aid  our  mission. 
Donations  are  tax-deductible  to  the  extent  provided  by  law. 


I  would  like  to  help  on  these  committees: 


□  Avisory 

□  Annual 

Conference 

□  AuctionPlant 

Sale 

□  Conservation 

□  Demonstration 

Gardens 


□  Education 

□  Grants  and 

Awards 

□  Historian 

□  Invasive  Plants 

□  Membership 


□  Native  Plant 

Rescue 

□  Newsletter 

□  Programs/ 

Field  Trips 

□  Publicity 

□  Speakers 

Bureau 


3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448 
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Two  Native  Trees  and  Some  Irony  by  Art  Hopkins 


This  summer  I  travelled  to  the  place 
where  my  ancestors  settled  on  the 
western  frontier-western  New 
Jersey.  Yes,  300  years  ago,  there 
still  was  wilderness  that  far  East, 
and  my  ancestors  were  hard  at 
work  destroying  it.  My 
Quaker  forebears  founded 
Haddonfield,  New 
Jersey,  right 
across  the 
Schuylkill  River 
from  that  other 
Quaker  settle¬ 
ment, 

Philadelphia-which, 
just  a  few  decades  later, 
would  become  the 
second-biggest  English- 
speaking  city  in  the 
world.  (That  didn’t  last, 
though.) 

In  1728,  another 
Quaker,  John 
Bartram,  bought  a  102-acre  farm  on 
the  northwest  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  a  short  journey  (four 
miles)  downstream  from 
Philadelphia.  Although  his  parents 
could  not  afford  to  educate  him,  he 
was  fascinated  with  plants.  Legend 
has  it  that  by  age  12  he  could  name 
every  plant  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
He  borrowed  books,  hired  a  private 
Latin  tutor,  and,  while  working  as  a 


farmer  and  stone  carver,  he  became 
one  of  the  great  scientists  of  his  age. 
His  botanical  explorations  took  him 
north  to  Lake  Ontario,  south  to 
Llorida,  and  west  to  the  Ohio  River. 
He  recorded,  collected,  and 
exchanged  plant  specimens  with 
correspondents  far  and 
wide.  He  founded  the 
American  Philosophical 
Society,  along  with  his 
friend  Benjamin  Lranklin 
and  others.  In  1765,  he 
was  named  Royal 
Botanist  by  the  disrep¬ 
utable  English  monarch 
of  that  day. 

I  suppose  the  most  amazing  thing, 
from  a  modem  perspective,  is  that 
John  Bartram  could  make  enough 
money  from  farming,  and  take 
enough  time  off,  to  do  all 

(Liriodendron  tulipifera)  He  had  only  one  son, 

William,  also  an  accom¬ 
plished  explorer,  botanist  and 
author. 

Today  the  Bartram  farmhouse  and 
surrounding  grounds  are  a  museum 
and  arboretum  in  inner-city 
Philadelphia.  An  Association  and 
professional  staff  are  working  to 
restore  and  interpret  what  remains 
of  the  many  specimens  planted 
there  by  the  Bartrams.  Much  has 
disappeared,  not  surprisingly.  The 


Bartram’s  Parm  brochure  claims 
that  the  Native  Plant  Exhibit  “fea¬ 
tures  some  1,000  herbaceous  and 
500  woody  plants,  all  native  species 
that  were  listed  in  the  Bartrams’ 

1783  catalogue  .  .  .” 

However,  when  I  visited  in  late  July, 
I  could  find  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
those  numbers  of  plants.  Yet,  I’m 
glad  I  went.  For  one  thing,  I  was 
there  when  the  Franklinia 
alatamaha  trees  were  in  bloom,  and 
their  spicy-sweet  fragrance  was 
delightful.  It  was  the  Bartrams  who 
discovered  that  species  along  the 
Alatamaha  River  in  Georgia,  named 
it  for  their  good  friend,  and  brought 

Two  Native  Trees.  .  .continued  on  page  4 
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To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  have  planned  for  the  coming  year,  here  is  our 

Tentative  Calendar  of  INPAWS  Events  for  2001 


December  10,  2000 

Holiday  Party  see  page  9 

January  20,  2001,  12:00-4:00 

Slides  and  Potluck  Meal, 

Holliday  Park 

Saturday,  February  17,  2001 

10  AM  to  12  noon 
Photography  Workshop 
The  Digital  Darkroom 
Indiana  NRCS  Office,  6013 
Lakeside  Blvd.,  Indianapolis,  IN 

This  workshop  will  emphasize 
using  the  computer  to  manipu¬ 
late  and  print  wildflower  pho¬ 
tographs.  Topics  to  be  covered 
include:  scanning  slides,  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints,  picture  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  printing  techniques. 


Class  size  will  be  limited  to  20 
participants.  To  register  please 
e-mail  Ken  Collins  at 
purduekenn@hotmail.com  or 
call  317-891-9804 

Saturday,  March  17,2001 

Winter  Botany,  Eagle  Creek 
Park 

This  workshop  will  cover  winter 
identification  of  plants,  mostly 
trees  and  shrubs.  Time  and 
place  to  be  announced. 

April  2001 

Garlic  Pull/Wildflowers 
Cedar  Bluff,  Bloomington 


May  4,  5,  6,  2001 

Demonstration  Garden  and 
Information  Booth,  Orchard  in 
Bloom,  Holliday  Park 

May  12,  2001 

Plant  Sale/Auction 

Church  near  71st  and  Keystone 

June  2001 

Sedge  Workshop 

July  2001 

Prairie  Tours-Rice  property,  DOW, 
EC  Sanctuary 

August  2001 

Overnight  Bus  Trip,  Indiana 
Dunes,  Hoosier  Prairie 

Events  continued  on  page  3 
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President's  Message 


Looking  Back  .  .  . 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year  I 
believe  that  the  members  of 
INPAWS  can  be  proud  of  their 
accomplishments. 

At  Orchard  in  Bloom  we  installed  a 
demonstration  garden  featuring 
native  plants  that  were  used  by  our 
ancestors  for  medicinal  purposes 
and  we  manned  our  first  informa¬ 
tion  booth,  which  focused  on  edu¬ 
cating  attendees  about  non-native 
invasive  plants  and  their  preferred 
native  alternatives. 

We  were  privileged  to  be  one  of  the 
first  groups  to  hold  an  event  in  the 
new  Nature  Center  at  Holliday  Park, 
where  our  Annual  Plant  Auction  and 
Sale  was  very  well  attended  and 
financially  successful;  in  fact,  I 
believe  that  a  financial  record  was 
set.  Several  plant  rescues  produced 
a  wide  variety  of  native  plants  for 
the  sale. 

The  field  trips  to  the  Pine  Hill 
Nature  Preserve,  the  Jefferson 
Proving  Ground,  and  Portland  Arch 
were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants. 

Our  invasives  and  landscaping 
brochures  were  widely  distributed 


and  a  second  printing  of  both  was 
necessary. 

Our  speakers  were  very  busy  talking 
with  groups  of  all  ages  about  the 
scourge  of  non-native  invasive 
plants  and  encouraging  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  our  Indiana  natives. 

Our  Partnering  with  Parks  program 
got  underway  with  workdays  at 
both  Broad  Ripple  Park  and 
Holliday  Park,  where  we  assisted  in 
the  removal  of  invasive  honeysuckle 
shrubs.  To  further  our  educational 
efforts,  the  tri-fold  display  about 
non-native  invasive  plants  was  on 
display  at  Eagle  Creek  Park. 

In  a  break  with  our  tradition  of 
holding  our  Annual  Conference  in 
Indianapolis,  we  went  to  Muncie 
this  year.  The  Minnetrista  Cultural 
Center  provided  a  beautiful  venue 
for  our  meeting  and  many  new  faces 
were  seen. 

Our  grants  and  awards  program  is 
encouraging  landscaping  with  native 
plants.  Four  grants  for  the  purchase 
of  native  plants  and  one  award  to  a 
landscape  architect  were  given  this 
year. 

Carolyn  Harstad’s  book,  Go  Native! 
has  been  a  huge  success,  and  we 


by  Carolyn  Q.  Bryson 

have  helped  to  fund  the  printing  of 
Kay  Yatskievych’s  book,  Field 
Guide  to  Indiana  Wildflowers.  We 
recently  hosted  a  booksigning 
reception  at  which  both  books  were 
available  for  sale,  as  well  as  the 
newly  published  Trees  of  Indiana  by 
Maryrose  and  Fred  Wampler. 

Progress  in  the  formation  of  local 
INPAWS  Chapters  is  encouraging. 
The  West  Central  Chapter  is  well- 
established  and  chapters  in  the 
North  West  Region  and  the  Muncie 
area  are  being  formed. 

We  have  formed  a  committee  to 
investigate  possible  options  for  a 
home  for  INPAWS  where  we  could 
hold  meetings,  have  a  library,  and 
establish  a  variety  of  native  plant¬ 
ings. 

. . .  and  Looking  Forward 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be 
another  busy  and  productive  one, 
but  we  cannot  succeed  without  your 
help.  I  challenge  each  of  you  to 
include  INPAWS  in  your  New 
Year’s  Resolutions  by  resolving  to 
donate  at  least  one  day  of  your  time, 
and  more  if  you  are  able,  to 
INPAWS  activities. 


Events  2001  continued 

September  2001 . 

Wetland  Workshop,  Eagle  Creek 
Park 

October  2001 

Seed  Workshop,  Muncie 

We  will  also  have  work  days  in 
Holliday  Park  and  Broad  Ripple 
Park  as  part  of  our  Partnering 
with  Parks  program. 


More  possibilities: 

Moss  Workshop 

led  by  Becky  Dolan 

Edible  Plants  Workshop 

led  by  Dan  and  Sophia 
Anderson 

As  the  details  are  worked  out, 
we  will  notify  you. 

And  if  you  have  any  questions 


or  suggestions  concerning 
these  events,  or  ideas  for  other 
field  trips/programs,  please 
contact 

Vice  President  and  Programs 
Chairman  Ken  Collins, 
317-891-9804 
purduekenn@hotmail.com 
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Two  Native  Trees.  .  continued  from  page  1 


home  seeds  to  plant  in  their  garden. 
It  has  never  been  found  in  the  wild 
since  1803;  all  Franklinias  alive 
today  are  descended  from  those 
seeds.  (Dr.  Michael  Dirr,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  conversation,  has  offered  this 
explanation  for  the  Franklinia’s  dis¬ 
appearance  from  its  native  home: 
“Some  believe  that  soil  that  has 
grown  cotton  is  always  contami¬ 
nated  with  Phytophthora 
fungus,  and  that  with  the 
spread  of  cotton  farming, 
contaminated  soil  washed 
into  streams  and  killed 
off  the  native 
Franklinias'') 

My  favorite  find  at 
Bartram’s  Garden 
was  the 

Yellowwood  tree 
( Cladrastis  kentukea , 
formerly  C.  lutea). 

Bartram’s  specimen  is 
about  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter-the  trunk,  mind 
you-or  about  five  times 
the  size  of  the  biggest 
Yellowwood  I’d  ever 
seen  before.  A  staffer  assures  me 
that  this  specimen  still  blooms  in 
May-what  a  sight  that  must  be! 
Yellowwoods  are  native  to  Indiana; 
native  populations  exist  in 
Yellowwood  and  Brown  County 
State  Parks.  However,  Brown 
County,  Indiana,  is  an  outlying 
island  of  Yellowwood  country;  the 
main  locus  of  its  range  is  central 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  with 
another  big  island  in  western 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  To  quote 
again  from  the  Bartram’s  brochure: 
“. .  .this  Yellowwood  is  said  to  have 
been  collected  in  Tennessee  or 
Kentucky  by  French  plant  explorer 
Andre  Michaux  and  sent  to  William 
Bartram  in  the  1780’s.” 


I’ve  long  thought  Yellowwoods 
were  beautiful  trees,  and  should  be 
used  more  often.  Their  weakness, 
literally,  is  their  brittle  wood,  which 
often  breaks  up  under  wind  or  ice 
loads.  Gary  Hightshoe’s  Manual 
says  that  Yellowwood’s  longevity  is 
only  “Medium — commonly  120  to 
160  years,  shorter  lived  in  mid¬ 
west.”  In  that  light,  perhaps 
we  should  say  that  Andre 
Michaux  rescued  that 
tree — if  it  is  the  same 
tree — 220  years  ago. 
Another  giant 
specimen  of 
Cladrastis  ken¬ 
tukea  may  be  seen 
at  the  Morris 
Arboretum,  also 
in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  and  also  well 
worth  a  visit.  (And 
also  created  by 
Quakers,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens). 

Liriodendron  tulip  if  era 
(tulip  poplar,  yellow 
poplar,  etc.)  is  unques¬ 
tionably  native  to  Indiana;  it  is  our 
state  tree  and  its  leaf  graces  our 
INPAWS  logo.  In  fact,  it  is  native  to 
almost  all  of  the  U.S.  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  is  the  state  tree 
also  of  Tennessee.  A  dozen  tulip 
poplars  grow  on  my  own  three 
acres,  where  they  are  constantly 
dropping  branches  and  seeding  hun¬ 
dreds  of  offspring.  I  thought  I  knew 
this  tree,  though  I  could  never 
understand  the  English  landscape 
gardener  Russell  Page’s  statement 
“Of  all  large  deciduous  trees  I  know 
none  nobler  than  the  tulip  tree, 
Liriodendron  tulipifera."  Surely, 
nobility  should  be  evidenced  by 
other  traits  than  scattering  trash  and 
offspring  in  one’s  wake. 


Yellowwood 
(Cladrastis  kentukea) 


My  eyes  were  opened  along 
Tookany  Creek  in  Cheltenham, 
Pennsylvania.  Tookany  Creek  is  a 
city  creek  there,  with  heavily-used 
jogging  trails  along  both  banks,  and 
a  busy  commuter  road  alongside.  (A 
mile  downstream,  the  creek  enters 
Philadelphia  city  limits,  where  it 
becomes  Tacony  Creek  and  turns 
into  an  expressway.)  But,  along 
Tookany  Creek  grow  some  of  the 
biggest  trees  I’ve  seen  in  America. 
From  a  wide,  flaring  base,  straight 
trunks  soar  up  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
perfectly  straight  and  un-branched, 
until  they’re  lost  to  view  in  the  thick 
canopy  of  July.  It  took  several  min¬ 
utes  of  hard  peering  to  be  sure  that 
the  leaves  I  saw  up  there  belonged, 
in  fact,  to  the  trunks  in  question  and 
were,  in  fact,  tulip  poplar.  Also,  the 
bark  of  these  mature  trees  looked 
nothing  like  my  thirty-year-old 
specimens’.  The  Tookany  tulip 
trees’  bark  was  a  warm,  rich  brown 
color  (not  at  all  gray),  and  deeply 
furrowed.  Noble,  indeed. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  step  back 
some  distance  to  gain'  a  good  per¬ 
spective  on  the  thing  you’re  looking 
at.  From  the  twenty-first  century,  I 
can  regret  the  primeval  landscape 
that  my  ancestors  chopped  and 
burned — “developed” — into  farm¬ 
land,  even  as  I’m  glad  they  were 
able  to  raise  enough  food  to  survive 
and  reproduce.  From  urban 
Philadelphia,  I  gained  new  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  one  of  my  favorite  and  one 
of  my  less-favorite  species  of 
Indiana  native  trees. 

To  learn  more  about  historic 
Bartram' s  Garden: 
www.bartramsgarden.org 

INPAWS  member  Art  Hopkins,  a 
landscape  architect,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  this  newsletter  since 
autumn  1998. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Vascular  Flora  of  Indiana 


Now  that  the  Field  Guide  to  Indiana 
Wildflowers  is  published  (see 
announcement  in  INPAWS  News, 
volume  7,  number  3,  page  1 1),  I 
will  be  concentrating  on  completing 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Vascular  Flora 
of  Indiana.  My  coauthor  John 
Kartesz  and  I  have  done  an  exten¬ 
sive  search  of  the  botanical  litera¬ 
ture  and  have  a  working  list  of  over 
2600  species^460  more  than 
Charles  C.  Deam  recorded  in  his 
1940  Flora  of  Indiana. 

I  will  now  focus  on  trying  to  locate 
voucher  specimens  for  the  new 
records,  many  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  without  citing  a  specimen. 

I’ll  also  be  looking  for  other  speci¬ 
mens  that  have  not  been  reported  in 
the  literature.  Specimens  are  plants 
that  have  been  pressed,  dried,  and 
affixed  to  1 1  1/2x16  1/2”  acid-free 
paper.  They  are  stored  in  special 
cases  in  herbaria  (singular: 
herbarium)  where  they’re  carefully 
protected  from  insect  damage.  Each 
specimen  has  a  label  telling  when, 
where,  and  by  whom  the  plant  was 
collected.  These  specimens  last  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  give  us  an 
accurate  record  of  the  species  that 
have  been  found  in  Indiana.  [Look 
for  a  future  article  in  INPAWS  News 
on  how  to  collect  a  specimen]. 

Rebecca  Dolan,  Curator  of  Friesner 
Herbarium  at  Butler  University,  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  INPAWS 
News,  has  arranged  for  me  to 
receive  a  grant  that  will  allow  me  to 
work  at  Friesner  Herbarium  for  12 
weeks.  While  there,  I  plan  to  visit 
many  of  the  other  herbaria  in  the 
state  and  look  at  their  collections. 
I’ll  also  work  on  putting  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  found  into  final 
form  for  publication,  which  should 
occur  sometime  next  year. 


A  catalogue — sometimes  called  an 
annotated  checklist — differs  from  a 
checklist  by  having  some  additional 
information  about  each  taxon  (that 
is,  a  species,  subspecies,  or  variety; 
plural:  taxa)  in  the  list.  The  term 
vascular  flora  means  that  it  will 
include  all  of  the  ferns,  fern  allies, 
conifers,  and  flowering  plants  that 
have  been  recorded  from  the  state. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Vascular 
Flora  of  Indiana,  families  will  be 


Kay  Yatskievych  studying  a  specimen  at 
Deam  Herbarium  at  Indiana  University , 
Bloomington  in  1 986. 

Photo  by  George  Yatskievych. 

listed  alphabetically  and  species 
will  be  listed  alphabetically  within 
the  appropriate  family.  Each  taxon 
entry  will  list  the  scientific  name, 
the  source  of  the  record  for  Indiana, 
a  voucher  specimen  if  one  has  been 
located,  synonyms  used  in  other 
Indiana  publications,  the  common 
name  or  names,  whether  the  taxon 
is  native,  introduced  (from  outside 
Indiana’s  borders  but  within  the 
continent),  or  alien  (brought  in  from 


by  Kay  Yatskievych 

outside  the  continent),  whether  it’s  a 
tree,  shrub,  vine,  or  herb,  and  for 
the  flowering  plants,  the  blooming 
dates  will  be  listed. 

Although  a  catalogue  is  not  an  iden¬ 
tification  guide,  it  is  an  important 
step  toward  other  projects,  such  as 
an  atlas  that  has  maps  showing  the 
distribution  for  all  taxa,  which 
Rebecca  Dolan  is  interested  in 
doing.  It  would  also  contribute  valu¬ 
able  information  toward  a  revision 
of  Deam’s  Flora  of  Indiana  should 
that  project  ever  become  a  reality. 
Finally,  the  catalogue  will  form  the 
backbone  for  my  next  project:  a 
website  that  will  have  one  or  more 
color  photos  of  each  species  and 
will  be  continuously  updated  when 
new  species  are  found  in  the  state. 
This  website  will  be  accessed 
through  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden’s  site  and  each  species  will 
be  linked  to  the  Garden’s  database, 
Tropicos.  This  will  provide  much 
additional  information  on  each 
species:  where  the  name  was  pub¬ 
lished,  additional  synonyms  and 
what  publications  accept  them, 
where  else  in  the  world  the  plant  is 
found,  and  a  list  of  specimens  that 
are  housed  at  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden. 

Kay  Yatskievych  is  a  founding 
member  of  both  IN  PAWS  and  the 
Brown  County  Spring  Wildflower 
Count,  which  is  in  its  1 9th  year.  She 
has  led  dozens  of  wildflower  walks, 
given  numerous  slide  shows  about 
plants,  and  has  had  many  of  her 
photographs  published  in  books, 
magazines,  posters,  newspapers, 
and  recently  on  CDs  and  websites. 
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Botany  101  -  seventh  in  a  series 

Leaf  Characteristics  by  Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan 


Red  Maple 
(Acer  rubrum) 


This  time  of  year  our  attention  is 
naturally  drawn  to  leaves.  Let’s 
review  the 
basic  features 
of  leaves, 
which  are  so 
often  used  to 
identify  dif¬ 
ferent  species 
of  trees.  Leaves 
are  attached  to 
the  twig  at  nodes. 

The  space  in 
between  where 
leaves  come  out  is 
referred  to  as  the 
intemode.  If  two  leaves  come  out 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  node,  the 
leaves  are  referred  to  as  opposite.  If 
the  leaf  pattern  alternates  with 
single  leaves  coming  out  on  every 
other  side,  the  leaf  arrangement  is 
alternate. 

The  flat,  photosynthetic  surface  of  a 
leaf  is  the  blade,  while  the  little 
stem  piece  that  attaches  a  leaf  to  its 
twig  is  technically  the  petiole. 
Leaves  may  be  lobed  or  divided  into 
parts.  Margins  may  be  entire, 
toothed,  or  even  doubly  toothed 
with  saw-tooth  edges. 

The  most  confusing 
trait  for  beginners 
is  often  distin¬ 
guishing 
between  simple 
and  compound 
leaves.  A 
simple  leaf  has  a 
single  blade  with 
a  bud  present  in 
the  axil  where  the 
petiole  attaches  to 
the  stem. 


Sometimes  these  buds  are  obvious; 
sometimes  they  are  small  and/or 
buried.  Compound  leaves  have  the 
blade  dissected  into  several 
leaflets  attached  to  the  same 
petiole.  Once  again,  there  is  a 
bud  present  where  the  base  of 
the  petiole  attaches  to  the  twig. 
Leaflets  of  compound  leaves  of 
some  trees  are  easy  to  confuse 
with  simple  leaves.  Location  of 
buds  is  key,  so  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  tell  a  simple  from  a 
compound  leaf  once  it  has  fallen 
from  the  tree.  Maples,  oaks  and 
cherries  have  simple  leaves.  Ashes, 


White  Ash 

(Fraxinus  americana) 


Black  Walnut 
(Juglans  nigra) 


White  Oak 
(Quercus  alba) 

walnuts  and  hickories  have  com¬ 
pound  leaves. 

A  few  trees  further  complicate 
things  by  having  doubly  com¬ 
pound  leaves  in  which  the 
leaflets  have  leaflets. 

Honey  locust  and  Kentucky 
coffee  tree  have  doubly  com¬ 
pound  leaves.  The  arrange- 

ment  of  the  leaflets  in  com-  INPAWS  member  Beckv 

pound  leaves  can  be  palmate,  in  Dolan  is  Director  of  the 

which  the  leaflets  spread  out  X  Friesner  Herbarium  at 

trom  the  petiole  like  fingers  Honey  Locust  Butler  University. 

on  a  hand,  as  seen  in  Ohio  (Gleditsia  triacanthos) 


buckeye;  or  pinnate, 
where  the  leaflets  are 
arranged  like  pinnae 
on  feathers,  as  in 
ash. 

Shapes  of  crotches 
at  the  bases  of 
lobes,  presence  of 
bristles  on  lobe 
tips,  thorns  on 
stems,  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  leaf 
base  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
petiole  are  also  sometimes  useful 
traits  for  tree  identification. 

More  information  on  tree  identifica¬ 
tion  is  available  on  the  Butler 
University  Friesner  Herbarium  web¬ 
site.  Go  to  www.butler.edu,  click  on 
The  Campus ,  then  click  on  Friesner 
Herbarium.  This  material  was 
developed  as  part  of  a  grant  for  a 
tree  identification  workshop  spon¬ 
sored  by  Butler,  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Urban  Forest  Conservation  Grant 
program,  and  the  Marion  County 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District.  The  best  booklet  on  tree 
identification  for  Indiana  is  Fifty 
Trees  of  Indiana,  available  for  $3.00 
from  the  Agricultural 
Communication  Media  Distribution 
Center,  301  South  2nd  Street, 
Lafayette,  IN  47901-1232. 
It  contains  an  easy  to  use 
one-page  key  and  nice 
line  drawings  of  most 
of  our  native  trees. 
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Continuing  the  Native  vs.  Non-Native  Series  .  .  . 

How  Do  You  Tell  the  Native  from  Non-Native 

Euonymus  Species?  by  Ellen  Jacquart 


Euonymus  is  an  enormously  popular 
genus  in  the  horticulture  industry, 
but  vve  also  have  three  native 
species  of  this  genus  in  Indiana. 
Fortunately,  they  are 
easy  to  tell  apart. 

Most  of  the  available 
Euonymus  cultivars  are 
based  on  two  Asian 
species,  a  shrub  called 
winged  burning  bush 
(Euonymus  a/atus)  and 
a  climbing  vine 
called  winter 
creeper  or  Chinese 
spindle-tree 
(Euonymus  fortunei). 

Winged  burning  bush 
is  popular  with  land¬ 
scapers  because  of  its  bright  red  fall 
foliage  and  loads  of  berries  in  the 
fall.  Winter  creeper  is  popular 
because  this  vine  is  a  very  vigorous 
evergreen  groundcover. 

The  problem  with  both  of  these 
Asian  species  is  their  ability  to 
spread  through  natural  areas. 

Winged  burning  bush  spreads  by 
seed  into  the  understory  of  nearby 
forests.  For  example,  winged 
burning  bush  used  in  the  parking  lot 
landscaping  at  Pioneer  Mothers 
Memorial  Forest  south  of  Paoli  has 
moved  into  the  understory  of  that 
old-growth  forest.  Even  an  undis¬ 
turbed,  high-quality  forest  like  this 
old-growth  tract  can  become  domi¬ 
nated  in  time  by  this  invasive  shrub. 

If  you  live  in  central  Indiana,  you 
needn’t  go  far  to  see  examples  of 
forests  overtaken  by  wintercreeper. 
Marrott  Park,  like  many  of  the  city 
parks  in  Indianapolis,  has  been 
overtaken,  as  a  hike  at  this  time  of 


year  will  clearly  reveal.  While  the 
native  plants  are  changing  color  and 
going  dormant,  wintercreeper 

covers  the  ground  and  tree 
trunks  with  green  all 
winter. 

There  are  two  native 
shrubs  and  one  native 
vine  in  the  Euonymus 
genus  in  Indiana.  It  is 
very  simple  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  native  shrubs 
from  the  non-native 
winged  burning  bush-the 
natives  are  not  winged. 
That  is,  there  are  no 
corky  wings  along  the 
twigs  of  the  native 
species.  Wahoo  (E. 
atropurpureus)  is  a  large 
shrub  (up  to  6  m  tall) 
with  purple,  4-merous 
(tetramerous)  flowers. 

These  develop  into 
smooth,  reddish-purple 
fruits  which  enclose 
seeds  covered  with 
scarlet  pulp.  Another 
characteristic  which 
separates  wahoo  from 
other  Euonymus  species 
is  that  the  petioles  of  the 
terminal  pair  of  leaves 
are  over  4  mm  long.  Wahoo  is 
found  in  moist  woods  throughout 
the  state. 

Strawberry-bush  or  brook 
euonymus  (E.  americana)  is  a 
smaller  shrub  (to  2  m)  with 
greenish-purple,  5-merous  (pen- 
tamerous)  flowers.  The  fruits  are 
scarlet  and  very  warty,  somewhat 
like  small  strawberries-hence  the 
name.  The  distribution  of  this  shrub 


in  Indiana  is  limited  to  low,  flat 
woods  in  the  southern  counties. 

The  native  Euonymus  vine  is  run¬ 
ning  strawberry-bush  (E.  obovatus). 
It  is  really  a  prostrate  shrub,  with 
the  slender  stems  often  taking  root 
where  they  touch  the  ground.  Its 
flowers  are  5-merous  and  develop 
into  warty  red  fruits  (again, 
explaining  the  ‘strawberry’  part  of 
the  name).  It  does  not  grow  nearly 
as  vigorously  as  the  Asian  winter¬ 
creeper,  and  it  is  deciduous  rather 
than  evergreen-two  strikes  against 
using  this  native  as  a  replacement 
for  the  non-native.  Running  straw¬ 
berry-bush  is  found  in  rich  forests 
throughout  Indiana. 

Interestingly,  Deam  did  not 
note  any  of  the  non-native 
Euonymus  species  in  his  1940 
Flora  of  Indiana. 
The  Asian  species 
are  a  relatively  recent 
introduction  to  Indiana, 
but  appear  to  be 
making  up  for  lost 
time  in  their  invasion 
of  our  natural  areas. 

Let’s  hope  our  native 
Euonymus  species  are 
able  to  hold  their  own 
into  the  future. 

Ellen  Jacquart  is  the  Director  of 
Stewardship  for  the  Indiana 
Chapter  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy.  She  coordinates  man¬ 
agement  of  Conservancy  preserves 
in  Indiana,  with  a  particular  focus 
on  invasive  plant  control  and  pre¬ 
scribed  burning.  As  chair  of  the 
Invasives  Committee  for  IN  PAWS 
she  led  the  effort  to  develop  the 
Invasive  Plants  of  Indiana  brochure. 


Strawberry  bush 
( Euonymus  americana) 
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MULTI  FLORAE 


To  order  these  books  about 
native  plants,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Indiana  University 
Press,  contact  Carolyn 
Harstad  by  telephone:  317- 
257-9452  or  email: 
pharstad@iupui.edu. 

Field  Guide  to  Indiana 
Wildflowers 

by  Kay  Yatskievych 
$17.95,  pub.  October,  2000 

Trees  of  Indiana 
by  Maryrose  and  Fred 
Wampler 

$49.95,  pub.  November  2000 

Go  Native!  Gardening  With 
Native  Plants  and  Wildflowers 
by  Carolyn  Harstad 
$24.95,  pub.  September  1999 


Membership 

Alert! 

INPAWS  membership  dues 
for  2001  are  due  on  or 
before  January  1,  2001 . 

To  ensure  your  continued 
membership,  please  fill  out 
the  renewal  on  the  back 
page  of  this  issue,  or  go  to 
the  IN  PAWS  website, 
www.inpaws.org 
for  a  printable  membership 
application/renewal  form. 

Don't  miss  anything  in  the 
coming  year! 


Are  you  moving?  Will  you  be  away  for  a  while? 

We  don't  want  you  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  newsletter.  So  if 
you  have  a  change  of  address,  or  will  be  away  only  temporarily, 
please  fill  in  the  form  below. 

name 

ADDRESS  CHANGE 

CITY  CHANGE 

STATE  AND  ZIP  CHANGE 

AWAY  STARTING  DATE 

RETURN  STARTING  DATE 

Mail  this  form  to: 

Katrina  Vollmer 
3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448 

or  email  information  to:  katrinajo@bigfoot.net 


Blue  Grass  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Area  opens 
November  1,  2000. 

Hunting,  hiking  and  wildlife 
watching  are  available  at  the 
new  2,500-acre  DNR  property 
near  Evansville,  IN.  Hikers  and 
wildlife  viewers  will  find  the 
property’s  upland  habitat, 
shallow  impoundments  and 
lakes  attract  a  wide  variety  of 
song  birds,  hawks,  and  water- 
fowl. 

Blue  Grass  FWA  is  named  after 
Blue  Grass  Creek,  which  lies 
just  east  of  the  property.  Amax 
Coal  Company  mined  the  land 
between  1973  and  1993.  The 
property  was  reclaimed  and 
revegetated  to  provide  quality 
wildlife  habitat. 

For  more  information  and  a  map 
of  Blue  Grass  FWA,  visit: 
http://www.ai.0rg/dnr/f1shwild/p 
ubs/blue.htm 

Contact:  John  Wade 
812-789-2724 


www.inpaws.org 

Visit  our  website  for  news  and 
information  about  INPAWS  and 
native  plant  issues,  as  well  as 
links  to  a  wealth  of  like-minded 
organizations. 

We  would  like  to  update  our 
site  with  your  news,  informa¬ 
tion,  comments,  ideas,  opin¬ 
ions,  suggestions.  In  short,  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  preserving  native 
plants  and  their  habitats. 

Please  email  Anne  Wilson 
wilson@hsonline.net 
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Floyd  Swink  and  Charlie  Deam 


Floyd  Swink  was  “Mr  Botanist”  for 
the  Chicago  region  to  all  who  knew 
him  in  the  last  decades  of  the  20th 
century.  His  untimely  death  on 
August  2  has  left  his  many  friends 
stunned  and  saddened.  The  culmina¬ 
tion  of  his  career  was  Plants  of  the 
Chicago  Region ,  now  in  its  fourth 
edition  (the  last  two  co-authored 
with  Gerould  Wilhelm).  This  “plant 
bible”  has  become  an  indispensable 
resource  for  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  botanists. 

Charlie  Deam  had  a  similarly  high 
standing  among  Indiana  botanists 
during  the  decades  before  1950.  He 
was  the  first  State  Forester  of 
Indiana  and  published  the  still 
highly  regarded  Flora  of  Indiana  in 
1940.  The  story  of  how  these  two 


giants’  lives  intersected  during  a 
five-year  period  is  revealed  in  the 
book  just  published  by  the  Heinze 
Fund: 

A  Congenial  Fellowship:  A 
Botanical  Correspondence 
between  Charles  C.  Deam  and 
Floyd  A.  Swink,  1946-1951 , 

edited  by  Peg  Mohar,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Barbara  Plampin. 

To  order,  send  a  check  for  $18  plus 
$3.50  shipping  payable  to 

Shirley  Heinze  Environmental  Fund 
444  Barker  Road 
Michigan  City,  IN  56360 

(Reprinted  from  Heinze  Sights,  the 
Newsletter  of  the  Shirley  Heinze 
Environmental  Fund,  Fall,  2000, 
Volume  3,  Issue  2,  page  1.) 


Plan  to  come  and  welcome  the  holiday  season  with  all  your 
INPAWS  friends  at  another 

INPAWS  Holiday  Party 

Sunday,  December  10,  2000,  from  4  PM  . . . 


at  the  home  of  Carolyn  and  Peter  Harstad 

5952  Lieber  Road 

Indianapolis,  IN  46228 

(on  the  northwest  side  of  Indianapolis) 


RSVP  to  Carolyn  Harstad 
by  snail  mail  to 
5952  Lieber  Road 
Indianapolis,  IN  46228 

or  telephone  your  RSVP  to 
317-257-9452 

or  email  your  RSVP  to 
pharstad@iupui.edu 

Save  the  Date! 


Winterberry  Holly 
(Ilex  verticillata) 


Please  bring  something  to  share-an  appetizer,  dessert,  soda, 
wine,  whatever .  .  . 


Wahoo  fruit 


Nature  Walks  at 
Butler  University 

Join  Dr.  Rebecca  Dolan  for 
nature  walks  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
noon,  sponsored  by  the 
Friesner  Herbarium. 

Are  you  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  natural  history, 
flora  and  fauna  of  the 
campus?  Interested  in  getting 
out  of  the  office  for  a  break?. 
We  leave  a  little  after  noon 
from  behind  Gallahue  Hall 
near  the  greenhouse  and  tour 
for  45-50  minutes,  We  visit  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  campus 
each  month:  the  Butler  Prairie 
or  Woods,  White  River, 

Holcomb  Gardens,  the  canal, 
or  our  beautiful  landscaped 
areas.  Walks  are  open  to 
everyone,  guests  included. 

We  walk  rain  or  shine,  year 
round,  so  dress  appropriately, 

: 

Upcoming  dates: 

December  12,  2000 
2001:  January  9 
February  13 
March  13 
April  10 
May  8 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
monthly  reminder  of  fhe  walk , 
or  wish  to  be  dropped  from 
the  reminder  list  please  call 
Dr.  Dolan  at  317-940-9413,  or 
email  rdolan@butler.edu. 

Visit  the  Friesner  Herbarium 
website  at 

www.butler.edu/herbarium 
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Broad  Ripple  Park  Work  Day 


Our  thanks  go  out  to  the  following 
seventeen  volunteers  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  invasive  plant  removal 
project  at  Broad  Ripple  Park  in 
Indianapolis  on  October  21,  2000: 

Rob  Day,  Don  Bryson,  Caroline 
Bryson,  Ed  Fleener,  Ruth  Ann 
Ingraham,  Nan  Lutenske  (Dow 
AgroSciences),  Don  Miller  (Indy 
Parks),  Marty  Miller,  Louis 
Simpson  and  Diana  Simpson 
(Indianapolis  Ambassadors),  Angela 
Herman,  Ray  Shortridge  and  Paul 
Ransberger  (Master  Gardeners), 
Jean  Roberts,  Marilyn  Spurgeon, 
Charles  Spurgeon,  and  Nick  Steele. 

Substantial  quantities  of  bush  hon¬ 
eysuckle  were  removed  from  the 


west  and  south  edges  of  the  woods, 
leaving  the  area  free  for  the  native 


understory  and  seedling  trees.  A 
woodland  cleared  of  bush  honey¬ 
suckle  has  a  much  clearer  look  to 
the  understory  than  one  choked  with 
this  invasive  species. 


Don  Miller  effectively  directed  the 
group’s  efforts  and  ran  the  saw;  his 
Parks  Department  crew  managed 
the  chipper  and  assisted  with  the 
honeysuckle.  Indy  Parks  provided  a 
pizza  lunch  for  the  volunteers  at 
noon. 

This  was  just  one  of  several  days  of 
work  which  will  be  needed  to 
restore  this  once  pristine  woods  to 
its  normal  condition.  INPAWS  and 
Indy  Parks  are  partnering  to 
improve  the  flora  of  city  parks  and 
green  spaces.  We  urge  all  of  you  to 
join  our  efforts,  and  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  in  managing  these  species  on 
your  own  property. 


Plant  Sale  and  Auction  Update  by  Jonice  Gustoferro 


Correction: 

Dan  and  Sophia  Anderson  have 
donated  many  plants  for  our  plant 
sales  and  auctions  and  have  helped 
with  the  event  for  years,  and  they 
did  so  again  this  past  May  13.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  apologize  for  the  accidental 
omission  of  their  names  in  the  auc¬ 
tion  report  in  the  last  newsletter  and 
thank  them  for  their  valuable  hard 
work  and  donations. 

Holliday  Park  Work  Day 
On  October  7th,  Don  Miller  and 
Andrew  Mertz  of  Indy  Parks  led  a 
group  of  INPAWS  volunteers,  along 
with  volunteers  from  Holliday  Park 
and  from  Indianapolis 
Ambassadors,  in  a  project  to 


remove  invasive  non-native  plants 
from  the  woods  at  Holliday  Park.  In 
spite  of  the  chilly  temperatures,  the 
following  INPAWS  members  partic¬ 
ipated:  Marilyn  and  Charles 
Spurgeon,  Ed  Fleener,  Dee  Ann 
Peine,  Jean  Roberts,  Kathleen 
Nussbaum,  Kevin  Tungesvick, 
Wendy  Ford,  Carolyn  and  Don 
Bryson,  Brenda  and  Mike  Kolker, 
and  Betsy  Ingle.  Don  Miller  was 
very  pleased  with  the  work  that  was 
accomplished.  And  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  we  have  met  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Holliday  Park  for  the  use  of 
their  facility  last  May.  Thank  you 
very  much  to  all  who  helped  in  this 
effort. 


The  2001  Plant  Sale  and 
Auction  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  on 

Saturday  May  12,  2001. 

If  you  would  like  to  help  with  the 
planning  and/or  at  the  event,  please 
contact  me  at  (317)  596-0977  or  at 
jan@iei.net.  This  is  a  good  opportu 
nity  to  get  more  involved  in 
INPAWS.  The  time  commitment 
can  be  as  little  or  as  much  as  you 
want.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you. 


Sycamore 

(Platanus  occidentalis) 
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Congratulations  to  INPAWS  member  Don  Miller! 


Donald  Miller,  Indy  Parks  Land 
Stewardship  Section  Manager  has 
been  named  the  co-winner  of  the 
first  annual  IPALCO  Environmental 
Professional  of  the  year  Award  for 
2000  along  with  John  “Jack” 
Costello,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Winners  are  chosen  by 
an  independent  selection  committee 
that  includes  environmentalists,  citi¬ 
zens  concerned  about  Indiana’s  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  representatives  of 
environmental  organizations,  as 
well  as  IPALCO  employees. 

Don  has  been  with  Indy  Parks  since 
1993.  Letter-writers  in  support  of 
his  nomination  for  Environmental 


Professional  of  the  Year  stressed  his 
round-the-clock  commitment  to 
conservation  of  the  city’s  public 
lands.  “In  his  ‘off  hours’  you  can 
find  him  inspecting  last  year’s 
plantings  or  giving  talks  to  groups 
interested  in  the  parks  or  out  fin¬ 
ishing  up  the  tail  end  of  a  volunteer 
project  that  got  rained  out  the  week 
before,”  said  Robert  C.  Corbett, 
former  Stewardship,  Grants  and 
Property  Manager  for  Indy  Parks. 

“This  is  all  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  his  job  description  and  the 
expectations  of  his  leaders  many  of 
whom  would  be  more  than  a  little 
relieved  if  he  would  stop  for  a  while 
to  cool  his  heels.  It  would  serve 


American  local  government  greatly 
if  we  could  clone  him  before  we’ve 
used  him  up.” 

Maurine  Marchani,  Science 
Department  Chair,  Raymond  Park 
Middle  School  added,  “Because  of 
the  selfless  efforts  of  Don  Miller,  I 
can  take  students  into  the  middle  of 
a  blooming  prairie,  go  on  a  nature 
hike  through  a  rare  red-maple 
forest,  and  watch  a  great  blue  heron 
feed  in  our  wetlands  .  .  .  When  I 
think  of  all  the  lives  he  has  touched 
with  all  the  projects  he  has  done,  I 
am  in  awe.” 

Congratulations,  Don! 

We  are  proud  of  you ! 


Saving  Green  Space 

Certainly,  most  of  us  have  watched 
a  favorite  natural  area  vanish  as 
‘progress’  moves  forward.  Many  of 
us  share  a  concern  for  the  loss  of 
our  green  acres  and  feel  helpless  as 
we  watch  another  strip  mall  or  sub¬ 
division  replace  them. 

Central  Indiana  Land  Trust 
Incorporated  (CILTI)  is  trying  to 
protect  green  space  in  Central 
Indiana.  We  hope  that  you  will  help 
us  find  these  special  places  and  join 
us  as  we  try  to  preserve  them. 

There  are  conservation-minded 
landowners  who  want  to  donate 
their  land  to  someone  who  can 
guarantee  permanent  protection  that 
will  outlive  the  owner.  CILTI  can  do 
this.  Often  property  goes  on  the 
market  and  is  being  developed 
before  anyone  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  CILTI  is  even  aware  it 
is  for  sale.  We  can’t  buy  everything 
that  is  for  sale  but  we  must  be 
aware  of  what  is  on  the  market 
before  we  can  even  try.  People  who 


care  about  their  land  but  still  must 
have  some  money  might  sell 
frontage  land  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  but  leave  the  rest  of  their 
legacy  as  a  natural  area.  Maybe  they 
need  a  tax  write-off  and  would  be 
willing  to  sell  at  a  bargain  price  or 
make  a  partial  donation.  There  may 
also  be  a  developer  who  needs  to 
mitigate  wetland  destruction  and  is 
looking  for  a  not-for-profit  group 
who  will  take  title  to  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  wetland  property.  We  can  also 
protect  land  through  conservation 
easements.  As  you  can  see,  CILTI 
has  a  variety  of  methods  to  protect 
natural  areas. 

To  save  more  acres,  we  need  each 
of  you  to  help  us  find  those  caring 
people  who  want  to  make  land 
donations  and  bargain  sales.  Having 
such  information  does  not  guarantee 
that  CILTI  will  be  able  to  protect 
the  green  space  but  it  does  give  us  a 
chance  to  take  part  in  the  decisions. 
So,  if  you  know  of  a  natural  area 
that  is  worth  saving,  give  someone 


by  Reta  Rutledge 

on  the  board  of  CILTI  a  call  and  we 
will  try  to  save  one  more  piece  of 
our  natural  heritage  in  Central 
Indiana  before  it  is  all  gone.  If  you 
want  to  do  even  more  to  protect 
land  in  Central  Indiana,  join  CILTI 
and  put  your  dollars  to  work  saving 
what  you  love. 

Land  Acquisition  members  are  Ted 
Harris  @1-765-362-1509  or 
tharris@tctc.com,  Ralph  Jersild 
@317-251-0324  or 
jersild@home.com  and  Tom 
Swinford  @1-317-261-2533. 

Membership  can  be  sent  to  Ralph 
Jersild  @  7403  Mikesell  Dr.  Indpls. 
IN  46260.  Make  checks  out  to 
Central  Indiana  Land  Trust. 

For  more  information  contact 

Reta  Rutledge 

784-2927 

reta@indy.net 

CILTI  P.O.  Box  509074 
Indianapolis,  IN  46250 
921-5528  www.cilti.org 
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INPAWS  Fall  Conference 


by  David  Gordon 


As  Fred  Case,  Jr.  enthusiastically 
presented  his  final  slides  of  North 
American  orchids  he  emphatically 
expressed  the  value  of  protecting 
and  preserving  the  habitats  of  these 
fragile  plants.  It  was  a  message  that 
lies  at  the  core  of  what  INPAWS  is 
all  about  and  an  appropriate  way  to 
conclude  the  Seventh 
Annual  INPAWS 
Annual  Conference 
held  on  September  9, 

2000. 

Muncie's  Minnetrista 
Cultural  Center  and 
Oakhurst  Gardens  pro¬ 
vided  an  outstanding 
venue  for  the  event, 
with  its  comfortable 
and  spacious  meeting 
facilities  coupled  with 
beautiful  grounds. 

Minnetrista  CEO  Owen 
Glendening  graciously 
welcomed  the  group  by 
emphasizing  the  signif¬ 
icant  role  the  native 
landscape  plays  on  the  facility’s  35 
acres.  A  later  walking  tour  of  the 
grounds  gave  everyone  a  chance  to 
see  and  experience  all  that  Mr. 
Glendening  is  so  proud  of. 

In  recognition  of  the  diverse  mem¬ 
bership  of  INPAWS  with  its  wide 
range  of  knowledge  and  passion,  the 
day’s  line-up  of  speakers  repre¬ 
sented  an  equally  diverse  collection 
of  backgrounds,  experience,  and 
areas  of  expertise. 

Kay  Yatskievych  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  opened  the 
Conference  with  a  presentation 
based  on  her  newly  published  Field 


Guide  to  Indiana  Wildflowers.  The 
exhaustive  research,  comprehensive 
information  compilation  and  text 
development  involved  in  such  an 
undertaking  is  truly  representative 
of  Kay’s  fondness  for  her  subject 
matter.  An  Indiana  native,  IU  grad¬ 
uate  and  founding  member  of 


INPAWS,  the  Society  was  pleased 
to  welcome  her  “home”  for  the  day. 

With  an  interesting  mix  of  speakers 
scheduled  for  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  concurrent  sessions,  attendees 
faced  the  difficult  decision  of  which 
presentations  to  attend. 

Past  INPAWS  President  Carolyn 
Harstad  addressed  the  topic  of 
Establishing  Your  Property  as  a 
Backyard  Wildlife  Habitat.  Carolyn 
was  also  available  throughout  the 
day  to  sign  copies  of  her  book  Go 
Motive!  Gardening  with 
Native  Plants  and  Wildflowers  in 
the  Lower  Midwest. 


Seeking  guidance  in  what  plants 
offer  color  in  the  shade,  a  large 
attentive  group  listened  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Gene  Bush  of  Munchkin 
Nursery  &  Gardens  in  Depauw, 
Indiana.  His  photos  and  descriptions 
surely  expanded  the  plant  palettes 
of  all  who  attended  his  presentation. 

Dawn  Kroh,  landscape 
architect  and  Vice 
President  of  Claire 
Bennett  Associates 
(CBA),  discussed  some 
of  the  interesting  work 
that  her  firm  has  com¬ 
pleted  and  is  in 
progress.  They  are 
working  with  the 
Indiana  Department  of 
Transportation 
(INDOT)  on  several 
roadside  and  intersec¬ 
tion  projects  involving 
native  landscape 
designs  and  Dawn  sees 
great  interest  from 
INDOT  in  Continuing  such 
work.  Dawn  also  described  their  use 
of  native  plants  and  interpretive  dis¬ 
plays  on  the  Cardinal  Greenway,  a 
project  for  which  CBA  received  the 
INPAWS  award  as  part  of  the 
Indiana  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
1999  Design  Awards  Program. 

Jim  Davis,  cartoonist  and  creator  of 
Garfield,  has  made  the  natural  land¬ 
scape  of  Indiana  a  major  component 
of  the  property  he  has  developed 
near  Muncie.  Bill  Duell  has  served 
as  landscape  artist  for  the  property 
for  over  ten  years  and  his  presenta¬ 
tion  showed  all  that  he  has  been 
involved  with  during  that  time. 


Kevin  Tungesvick  leading  a  tour  of  grounds 
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including  the  creation  of  a  seven- 
acre  prairie.  INPAWS  hopes  to 
schedule  an  outing  for  next  summer 
to  see  first  hand  the  work  that  Bill 
has  done. 

Urban  forestry  was  the  topic  of  the 
presentation  made  by  Pamela 
Louks,  Urban  Forestry  Program 
Coordinator  for  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources’ 
Department  of  Forestry.  Her  discus¬ 
sion  focused  on  selecting  native 
trees  to  withstand  urban  stresses  and 
how  to  fund  and  institute  urban 
forestry  projects. 

INPAWS  was  fortunate  to  have  as 
one  of  its  featured  speakers  Fred 
Case,  Jr.,  noted  botanist,  teacher, 
and  writer  from  Michigan.  The 
topics  for  his  two  presentations 
were  North  American  Trillium  and 
Native  Orchids.  He  has  authored 
books  on  each.  His  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject  matter  and  incredible 
knowledge  make  him  an  interesting 
and  highly  entertaining  speaker  and 
us  wishing  we’d  had  him  as  a 
teacher  in  high  school.  After  closing 
the  conference  with  his  afternoon 
orchids  presentation,  Mr.  Case  hap¬ 
pily  held  court  for  a  small  “not  in  a 
hurry  to  leave’’  group  who  stayed 
for  further  questions,  conversation, 
and  book  signings. 

A  light  late-morning  shower  did 
nothing  more  than  freshen  up  the 
grounds  of  Minnetrista  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  walking  tour  conducted 
just  after  lunch.  A  1999  recipient  of 
an  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architecture  Centennial  Medallion 
recognizing  it  as  one  of  the  state’s 
most  outstanding  works  of  land¬ 


scape  architecture,  Minnetrista 
impresses  all  who  visit.  Led  by  staff 
naturalist  Danesa  Stolz,  landscape 
coordinator  Phil  Tevis,  and  Kevin 
Tungesvick  of  Spence  Nursery,  the 
group  was  shown  about  the  grounds, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  areas 
of  natural  plantings  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  banks  of  the  White  River. 

A  standard  part  of  every  Annual 
Conference  is  the  Society's  Annual 
Business  Meeting,  conducted  by 
INPAWS  President  Carolyn  Bryson. 

It  included  reports  from  several 
committee  chairs  and  a  general 
recap  of  the  events  of  the  past  year 
along  with  goals  and  challenges  for 
the  future.  Foremost  among  them  is 
the  challenge  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  participation  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  Society  activities  by  the 
membership.  Thanks  were  also 
given  to  many  of  those  who  have 
played  a  role  in  the  success  of  the 
organization.  INPAWS  is  fortunate 
to  have  many  generous  benefactors 
who  lend  their  support  financially. 
The  2000  Annual  Conference  was 
made  possible  through  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of: 

Indiana  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 

Terratecture’s  Dean  Hill,  Landscape 
Architect, 

J.F.  New  &  Associates, 

Heartland  Restoration  Services,  Inc. 

Also  to  be  thanked  for  their  efforts 
in  planning  and  conducting  the  day’s 
proceedings  is  the  INPAWS  Annual 
Conference  Committee,  David 
Gorden,  chairman,  Dean  Hill,  Sylvia 
McClure,  Amy  Kress,  and  Mary 
Anne  and  Larry  Schlagenhauf. 


Nearly  25  percent  of  the  more  than 
100  conference  attendees  were 
attending  their  first  INPAWS 
Annual  Conference,  a  positive 
figure,  and  representative  of  the 
Society’s  ever  expanding  base  of 
membership  and  participation.  The 
Annual  Conference  is  a  great  way 
to  welcome  new  members  and 
gather  together  old.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  day  provided,  to  all  who 
attended,  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
little,  have  some  fun,  and  at  the  very 
least,  be  a  little  inspired  by  hearing 
all  about  what  the  organization  is  all 
about— native  plants  and  wild- 
flowers. 

David  Gorden  is  INPAWS  Annual 
Conference  Chairman. 


Paper  Birch 
(Betula  popyrifera) 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION/RENEWAL 

Annual  dues  pertain  to  the  fiscal  year  January  1  -  December  31 .  Dues  paid  after  September  1  are  applied  to  the  following  fiscal  year. 


□  Student  $10  □  Individual  $18  □  Family  $25 

Supporter  (Additional  Donation)  $ _ 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY  _ 


□  Patron  $100  □  Sponsor  $250  □Corporate  $500 

_  Total  Enclosed  $ _ 

_  TELEPHONE  _ 

_  EMAIL/FAX  _ 

STATE _  ZIP _ 


COUNTY 


□  NEW  □  RENEWAL 


How  did  you  hear  about  INPAWS? 


12/00 


Please  complete  this  form  (or  photocopy  first)  and 
mail,  along  with  your  check  made  payable  to: 

Indiana  Native  Plant  and  Wildflower  Society,  or  INPAWS 

c/o  Katrina  Vollmer 
3134  Greenbriar  Lane 
Nashville,  IN  47448 


Gifts  do  help,  inpaws  donors  at  the  Supporter,  -  Patron, 
Sponsor  and  Corporate  levels  will  receive  special  recogni¬ 
tion.  All  donations  above  Student,  Individual  and  Family 
dues  are  most  appreciated  and  can  aid  our  mission. 
Donations  are  tax-deductible  to  the  extent  provided  by  law. 


I  would  like  to  help  on  these  committees: 


□  Avisory 

□  Annual 

Conference 

□  AuctionPlant 

Sale 

□  Conservation 

□  Demonstration 

Gardens 


□  Education 

□  Grants  and 

Awards 

□  Historian 

□  Invasive  Plants 

□  Membership 


□  Native  Plant 

Rescue 

□  Newsletter 

□  Programs/ 

Field  Trips 

□  Publicity 

□  Speakers 

Bureau 
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